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ANNIE’S ANGELS. 


BY ROSELLA RICE. 


[ae not a day passes in which I do not 
think of her, my dead Annie. We were 
little girls when we first met, only thirteen 
years old. I was coming home from the vil- 
lage with papa’s letters and she overtook me. 
The beads of sweat stood on her forehead, she 
had walked so fast in trying to overtake me. 
I was homely and sunburnt and had gray eyes, 
dull and sleepy; while she was quick and 
nervous, with the loveliest hazel eyes and wavy 
brown hair, and a sweet round face that made 
me love her at first sight. In that walk of 
forty rods was formed a friendship that was to 
last while lasted our two lives. I had a good 
home—she had not; but by dint of planning 
and plotting and contriving together, Annie 
and I were never separated more than a few 
days at atime. I would tell my father pitiful 
stories of unkind teachers in Annie’s district, 
and forthwith my parents would insist on the 
girl boarding with us, and helping me wash 
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hood. When the little Rosa came, she was 
mine to love and care for, too. 

As the years glided on we had cares and 
sorrows and crosses, but together we shared 
them and comforted each other. Her Rosa 
lived until the mystery of death and immor- 
tality was to her a theme of daily wonder and 
anxiety ; her questions concerning the angels 
puzzled her mother and troubled her heart. 
One day she said, “ Rosa is going to the angels, 
and mother mustn’t cry for her baby then ;” 


) and soon she folded her little hands smilingly 
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dishes and work long division, while we would | 


attend the same school. 


( age and date. 


Then, in the long summers I would be lonely ‘ 


spinning in the third story chamber, and Annie , 


would be hired to work with me; the dear, 
little, loving, pure girl came like an angel into 
our household! 

And thus we managed for ten years to occupy 
the same cosey little room together nearly all 
the time. Then she married while she was 
teaching our school and boarding with us, and 
my stipulations were that he, theintruder, would 
only visit his wife once a week during that sum- 
mer. Oh! we had gala days, Annie could 


drive fearlessly, and together we visited all the 
beautiful and wild and historic places for many 
miles around. 

That was the crowning summer of my girl- 
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and joined them. 

Then a few years later and another, whose 
little head was a shaking cluster of nut-brown 
curls, died a violent death, and the heart of 
Annie was rent with anguish and sorrow. Oh! 
with a few lines of ours we can glide over a 
whole life time and cover it all, and the story 
is done—just as the mosses and lichens creep 
over the inscription on a neglected country 
churchyard stone, and obliterate the name and 
She was all the world to me— 
to the careless reader who may glance over 
these sentences she was nothing. 

Last winter, on that silent Sabbath, when the 
cruel white snow lay softly and deeply all over 
the earth, a messenger came to my sick bed to 
tell me that my girlhood’s friend, my Annie, 
was gone from my mortal sight forever. I lay 
prone upon my face with my heart broken. It 
was winter in my soul. I had no woman 
left who knew and loved me as well as she 
did. 

I opened my arms to receive her three chil- 
dren, but no wish or word of hers had given 
them to me. I said thatis very strange—what 
did she say of her babes when the messenger 
came so suddenly? Her husband looked me 
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calmly in the face, and his lip quivered as he 
steadied his voice and replied that her reason 
returned a few moments before she died, and 
she said the Lord had dealt lovingly and kindly 
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with her, and she gave her children to him in ° 


trust, knowing he would be more than a tender ( 
‘ deed, I was so broken and bowed down that I 


mother even to them. 

I thought of all the sorrows she had under- 
gone, of the death of her children, the loss of 
their home, ill health, the pinchings of poverty ; 
and my heart smote me when I contrasted my 
easy, pleasant life beside hers. I had so much 
more for which to be thankful. 

And yet she went down into the valley, 
looking up trustingly into His face, and giving 
her unsheltered babes, who had always been 
cradled in her soft arms and in sound of her 
sweet voice, into His care. 

Standing on the cold heights, looking on with 
the unannointed eyes of one loving the world, 
I could hardly comprehend this. I almost felt 
that I should come first in her thoughts when 
she sought one to fill the sacred office of mother 
to her bereft darlings. 

I thought much and often, and wondered 
about this, until one day a half forgotten inci- 
dent came to me, and the mystery was solved. 

During a visit I had made her the year 
previous we were sitting one evening in her 
cosey little room talking. Her husband was 
absent on business in a distant State, and I had 
taken advantage of that time to make her a 
visit of three or four days, 

I was telling Annie that I believed God's 
angels met us every day; that when we were 
prompted strongly to do a good, unselfish deed 
they put the desire into our hearts ; that through 
them we often withheld the unkind word, and 
that when we sought to do right they upheld 


us and strengthened us; they were God’s mes- ( 
) thunder muttered afar off among the hill-tops, © 
and the rain fell with a monotonous sound, I © 


sengers for good, and came directly from Him. 
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“O Rosa!” she said, “you do make me so | 
glad ;” and while the tears filled even to the } 


dark lashes of her beautiful eyes, she laughed 
as she said: “I know one time sure that I was 
met by the angels, then. It was only a few 


weeks ago—about a month after John went | 
away. I took one of those dreadful spells of > 


pain in my head and breast, that lasted two 
days. Willie had cut his foot and could only 
just limp around a little; Charlie had had a 
severe atiack of the croup, and the baby was 
unusually cross, and everything seemed to go 
wrong. In the night the cows from town came 
up and broke into our good garden and de- 
stroyed nearly everything, after I had worked 


so hard in it—and it was the best one in the § had gone over it; the grain lay flat on the q 
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) such dire confusion. 
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neighborhood. Just then came a letter that 
father had taken to drink again, and mother 
contemplated leaving him, and that Sister Lu 
was determined on marrying that idle, worth- 
less, homeless fellow, Harry Baker. 

“Oh! my troubles came thick and fast; in- 


could hardly live. I just felt completely pros- 
trated, as though I wanted to lie on the hard, 
cold floor and groan, and not try to live another 
day. To add to all my troubles, my husband 
was hundreds of miles away from home, and 
did not write half as often as he should have 
done. 

“All this, Rosa, in the beautiful June, re- 
member, the crown-month of the year—the 
June for which all through the dreary, white 
winter and the bleak, cold, muddy epring I 
had so longed and lived and waited for. 

“That saddest night when we went to bed my 
heart was full of bitterness, the heavens seemed 
brass, and the Father’s face seemed turned 
away from me and mine. Oh! I was wicked 
and hard and stern. I felt my lip curl with a 
sneer as the little prayers of ‘ Now I lay me’ 
fell upon my closed ear. The wanderer Cain 
with the mark upon his forehead was happier 
than I was. : 

“That night there came a terrible storm— 
strong winds that almost lifted our humble cot- 
tage from the ground—winds that swept and 
lashed the trees, thunder that pealed terrific- 
ally, and blazes of lightning that made it seem 
as if the whole earth were wrapped in flames. 
The rain came through the roof, and little rills 
ran down upon our beds, and drizzled down the 
white walls in muddy streams. 

“T sat up the rest of the night. There was 
storm without and storm within. As the 
sounds died away, the winds lulled, and the 


slept a little in my rocking-chair. 


“ When I awoke, desolation abounded. In- 4 
, side of the house was dirt and confusion, and Ee 


mud and litter. My pretty sunflower quilt, 


that you and I pieced out on the rock under | 
the cedars, was dabbled with muddy stains, the | 


white window curtains hung limp and yellow, 


everything was dirty ; and the cheery sunshine © 
that came in at the east window seemed only | 
With the pain in my | 
head, and the sadder pain in my heart, it was “J 


to add insult to injury. 
a task to try to bring order and neatness out of 


low the house looked as though a heavy roller 
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ground in places, and in others was tangled 
and twisted ; the roads were washed into gullies 
and the littie plank bridges torn away. Brooks 
that the day before had tinkled lazily along 
were rushing madly now, full to the edges of > 
their grassy banks, I knew the last drop would 
be added to my full cup of bitterness when I 

should go to the spring-house. 

“Tt was an excellent spring, situate in a hol- 
low between two hills, but during storms and 
heavy falls of rain a torrent would rush down 
the ravine, suddenly carrying destruction with 
it. It proved thistime as I had feared. Every 
crock and jar had been turned over and emp- 
tied of its contents. A churning of sour cream >) 
was gone and only the stone churn remained. ( 
Rolls of butter were jammed in the lower end ‘| 
of the milk-house, with crocks and pans, and > 
jars and covers all a mass of mud and sticks, \ 
and leaves and gravel. Two gallon jars of > 
preserved plums were emptied and lying on 
their sides, and pickles and all my little store 
of edibles were gone. With my other troubles ¢ 
this annoyance almost vexed me beyond con- } 
trol. I came out of the spring-house and ) 
looked all around. Every thing seemed ‘ 
stricken with desolation, All the wondrous | 
beauty of earth, that the day before enwrapped 
it, now seemed dashed away as by a great 
blow struck in angry mood. 

“T stood on the wet, green bank above the 
spring, with my arms folded across my b.som. 
I looked into the spring. It was muddy, but 
the clear, pure waters that came up from the 
rock in the bottom of it were slowly filling it 
and driving out the impurity. The mudcs 
waters that had rushed in suddenly were pass- 
ing out, and as I watched it I saw the pebbly 
bottom showing itself down through the pure 
depths. 

“With quickened breath I thought of my- 
self as I looked on thisemblem before me. The 
fountain in my soul was muddy too, and full of ¢ 
impurity. I said—‘ May God forgive me and 
cleanse my soul and wash me clean, even 
though it be through much suffering.’ 

“ And now Rosa, listen how the angels met 
me—not angels that floated down through the 
fresh blue above me, with wings visible and with 
harps attuned ”—and dear Annie’s eyes sparkled 
through her tears—“bnt angels such as we 
meet every day, in one form or another. 

“ As I stood on the bank above that rocky 
hillside-spring, with the shadows slowly lifting 
themselves from about me, and the blessed 
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sunshine of God’s amazing love stealing softly 
into the darkened places of my soul, I heard a 





_ and I almost held my breath to listen. 


ANGELS, 


song swelling up on the air grandly. It 
seemed to fill all space around me. The sound 
came from where the road winds about the hill, 
Just 
as the singers came around the hill, and before 
I caught sight of them, they finished a verse, 
and the chorus fell sweetly upon my strained 
senses, in a full, rich roll of melody, and it was 
the simple, precious words— 
“*Trust in the Lord.’ 

“God’s angels, but not enveloped in a mist 
that set them apart from the gaze of mortal 
eyes; angels to me, though they wore the guise 
of two old men, with broad-brimmed hats and 
queer coats, and unshorn beards, riding on a 
patchwork quilt in a little, low, rickety buggy, 
that looked as though it had done good service 
ever since the days of Noah. 

“ They sang, and the words were strong and 
vitalized with Christian life and love and 
faith, and they lifted me right up, as would a 
pair of stout arms, and set my feet on firm 
footing. 

“The refrain rose on the fresh air of that 
newly washed June morning—it fell like a 
benediction, for the blessing of God went with 
it. 

“ Over broken roads, and across where littic 


' bridges had spanned them the day before, and 


through deep pools of muddy water, and around 
impassable places, the old angels in disguise 
calmly drove their big, broad-backed horse, 
while they never lost a note out of their song, 
nor changed any of its wondrous harmony into 
discord. 

“T stood spell-bound. No lady’s voice was 
fuller, or sweeter, or more perfect. No instru- 
mental music had ever filled my soul to such 
completeness, or given me such a sweet sense 
of satisfaction. The words of the song, or 
hymn, were grander and fuller of glory to me 
than any anthem I had ever heard chanted, or 
any sermon or oration delivered by the most 
eloquent. 

“T listened and watched until the sound had 
died away among the hill-tops and the old 
trees that skirted the road on either side, and 
then, with a chastened heart, I returned to my 
children and my disordered house. 

“ But joy was in my soul, God’s grace had 
been showered down upon me. The fountain 
had become cleansed. No darkened chambers 
were in my heart then, because I had been met 
by the angels. I kissed the children, and the 
kisses must have iroparted a little of my own 
newness of life into them, for the little fellows 
took hold with me and we worked together and 
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soon had our rooms made nice and neat, They 
rolled up their pantaloons and liked the job of 
helping clear out the spring-house. 

“ With a trifling loss, the rolls of butter were 
made clean; the cows gave abundantly of new, 
creamy milk, and the garden was fixed up, and 
was a great deal better than no garden at all. 

“T shall never forget the incidents of that 
June morning. I have felt a more perfect trust 
in my Heavenly Father ever since the clouds 
that darkened my sky were so opportunely 
removed. 

“Yes, I do believe the angels meet us daily, 
and that often they find our hearts so closed 
they cannot enter in, and they turn away and 
seek not to abide with us. I shall always 
welcome them as being sent by One who loves 
us, no matter in whatsoever guise they may 
approach me, whether in the rags of the beg- 
gar or the royal purple of the prince. Either 
may be the bearer of the blessed message of 
‘ peace, be still’ ” 

So, when Annie died and I was not there 
to close her “Jong-lashed hazel eyes,” or hold 
her slender little hand as her feet went down 
into the Jordan of death and touched the 




















given me in the hours of conversation, when 
our very souls met each other, that her unshaken 
trust was in One “ mighty to save and strong to 
deliver.” 

Though our friendship on earth was pure 
and unselfish, and cemented by a love that 
could not be shaken in time or broken in eter- 
nity, there was a friendship and a Friend more 
and dearer to her than this of ours. When all 











Christ the crucified was her all in all. Where 






them from His love. 

Oh, world-weary souls! tired of toil and 
sorrow, foot-sore with the travel of long years, 
heart-sick over hopes blighted, bowed under 
the weight of the cross that is yours to carry 
until you lay it down on the banks of the 
river—there is good cheer for you. 

Though your ears may be deaf to the sweet 
voices calling upon you, and your eyes blind 
to the glorious visions before you, and your 
hearts closed like a dungeon door to the angels 
that softly knock for admittance, I pray you 
open your eyes and ears and hearts, wide as 
morning windows facing the glorious Eastern 
dawn, and let the sweet messengers in. Bid 
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them welcome with their Heayen-sent messages 
of peace and love, even though they come dis- 
guised and bearing the stamp of earthliness, as 
did my darling dead Annie’s angels. 
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TRUNDLE-BED TREASURES. 
BY MRS. HATTIE F. BELL. 
HREE little faces so round and fair, 

Six little arms all dimpled and bare, 
Long fringes drooping o’er dark blue eyes, 
Where a world of sunshine and mischief lies. 
Rosy lips full of kisses now, 

And golden locks on the baby-brow, 
And snug and warm ‘neath the snowy spread 
Are six little feet in the trundle-bed. 


Six little feet that are tired of play, 

They have wandered so long and so far to-day, 
Down where spring first opens her hand 

And scatters her gold coins over the land ; 

Those great yellow dandelions—you and I know 
How we gathered our aprons full long ago; 

They were better than gold we thought these for true, 
We since have found out they’re more plentiful too. 


S Six little feet and a mother’s love 


chilling waters alone, I know by the evidence , 
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earthly ties were severed, and all earthly vows | 
put aside as useless toys, this one great friend- ( 
* ship enclasped her kindly—the friendship of > 


her trust was she could give her children con- ‘ 
fidingly, knowing that nothing could separate ? 
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Sends up a prayer to Our Father above, 

As she thinks of the world with its pride and strife, 
And then of the path they must wander through life. 
“Oh, God, wilt Thou keep themand lead them I pray, 
Along with thy lambs in the straight narrow way.” 


_ 'Tis a mother’s prayer, and tears are shed 


For the six little feet in the trundle-bed. 


Months go by and the days have fled, 

And there’s more room now in the trundle-bed; 
For one little form has been laid to rest, 

And two little hands crossed over the breast. 
There were burning unshed tears that night 

In eyes that had been so hopeful and bright, 
And in all hearts a fear and dread, 

And but four little feet in the trundle-bed. 


Four little feet-—and then—and then— 
The darksome shadow was there again. 
An angel came thro’ the twilight dim, 
And took a cherub back with him, 

And sad hearts murmured at setting sun, 
“0 God, Thy will—T7hy will be done.” 
One baby-brow—one sunny head— 
And—but two little feet in the trandle-bed. 


Long years have passed since that sad day, 

And the sunny head is frosted with gray ; 

That little sinless baby brow 

Is fall of cares and wrinkles now. 

The two little feet have grown I ween, 

And when they walk they totter and lean, 

But the old man keeps ‘neath its time-worn spread, 
As a sacred relic—his trundle-bed. 








CHILD-LOVE. 


[We have never read a sweeter description | 


of “Child-Love” than the following, which we 
take from one of the opening chapters of Mrs. 
Stowe’s new serial, “ My Wife and I,” now ap- 
pearing in The Christian Union.] 


aw 


OMETIMES of a Saturday afternoon Susie ¢ 
bJ was permitted to come and play with me. } 


I always went after her, and solicited the favor ? 


) 


humbly at the hands of her mother, who, after ( 


many washings and dressings and cautions as 


) 


to her clothes, delivered her up to me, with ‘ 


the condition that she was to start for home 5 
’ consideration, “I wouldn’t eat but just half as 


when the sun was half an hour high. Susie 
was very conscientious in watching, but for my 
part I never agreed with her. I was always 
sure that the sun was an hour high when she 
set her little face dutifully homeward. My 
sisters used to pet her greatly during these 
visits. They delighted to twine her curls over 
their fingers, and try the effects of different 
articles of costume on her fair complexion. 
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They would ask her, laughing, would she be } 


my little wife, to which she always answered 
with a grave affirmative. 


) loves dearly. 


My father woke up from his meditation on 
his next Sunday’s sermon, and looked at my 
‘ mother, smiling. A gentle laugh rippled her 
bosom. . 

“Why, dear,” she said, “don’t you know 
) your father is a poor man, and has hard work 


to support his children now? He couldn’t 
afford to keep another little girl.” 

I thought the matter over sorrowfully. Here 
was the pecuniary difficulty, that puts off so 
many desiring lovers, meeting me on the very 
threshold of life. 

“Mother,” I said, after a period of mournful 


‘ much as I do now, and I’d try not to wear out 


my clothes, and make ’em last longer.” 

My mother had very bright eyes, and there 
was a mingled flash of tears and laughter in 
them, as when the sun winks through rain 
drops. She lifted me gently into her lap and 
drew my head down on her bosom. 

“Some day, when my little son grows to be 
a man, I hope God will give him a wife he 
‘ Houses and lands are from the 


( fathers; but a good wife is of the Lord,’ the 


Yes, she was to be my wife; it was all settled > 


between us. But when? 

must wait till we grew up. 
when I was gone, and I was lonesome when 
she was gone. 
take her home to live with me? 
and she said she was willing, but mamma never 
would spare her. 


refuse, because my papa was the minister. 
I turned the matter over and over in my 


I didn’t see why we ( 
She was lonesome } 


Bible says.” 
“ That’s true, dear,” said my father, looking 
at her tenderly; “nobody knows that better 


) than I do,” 


Why not marry her now and ‘ 
I asked her ) 


I said I would get my ‘ 
mamma to ask her, and I knew she couldn't ° 


My mother rocked gently back and forward 
with me in the evening shadows, and talked 
with me and soothed me, and told me stories 
how one day I should grow to be a good man— 
a minister like my father, she hoped—and have 


‘ a dear little house of my own. 


mind, and thought sometime when I could find < 


my mother alone I would introduce the subject. 


So one evening, as I sat on my little stool at ; 
\ to say it will be certainly.” 


my mother’s knees looking at the bright coals 


of an autumn fire, I thought I would open the , 


subject, and began: 

“Mamma, why do people object to early 
marriages ?” 

“Early marriages?” said my mother, stop- 
ping her knitting, looking at me, while a smile 
flashed over her thin cheeks. 
child thinking of?” 

“T mean, why can’t Susie and I be married 
now? I want her here. I’m lonesome with- 


out her. Nobody wants to play with me in ( 


this house, and if she were here we should be 
together all the time.” 
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“ And will Susie be in it?” 

“Let’s hope so,” said my mother. 
knows ?” 

“But, mother, arn’t you sure? I want you 


“Who 


“My little one, only our dear Father could 
tell us that,” said my mother. “But now you 
must try and learn fast and become a good, 
strong man, so that you can take care of a little 
wife.” ; 

My mother’s talk aroused all the enthusiasm 
of my nature. Here was a motive, to be sure. 
I went to bed and dreamed of it. I thought 
over all possible ways of growing big and 
strong rapidly—I had heard the stories of 
Sampson from the Bible. How did he grow so 
strong? He was probably once a little boy 
like me. “Did he go for the cows, I wonder,” 
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I thought—“ and let down very big bars when 
his hands were little, and learn to ride the old 
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We had worlds of nice secrets peculiar to 


) ourselves. Nobody but ourselves knew where 


horse bare-back when his legs were very short?” ( 


All these things I was emulous to do; and I 


resolved to lift very heavy pails full of water, ? 


and very many of them, and to climb into the 


mow, and throw down great armfuls of hay, and > 
| picked and chatted, and oh’d and ah’d to each 
) other, as we found wonderful places, where the 


in every possible way to grow big and strong. 
I remember the next day after my talk with 
my mother was Saturday, and I had leave to 
go up and spend it with Susie. 
There was a meadow just back of her mother’s 


aw 


house, which we used to call the mowing lot. ¢ 
It was white with daisies, yellow with butter- ‘ 
> the cunning mother creep yards from the 


cups, with some moderate share of timothy and 


herds grass intermixed. But what was specially ( 
interesting to us was, that, down low at the roots | 
of the grass, and here and there in moist, rich ( 
spots, grew wild strawberries, large and juicy, | 


rising on nice high stalks, with three or four 
ona cluster. What joy there was in the pos- 
session of a whole sunny Saturday afternoon to 
be spent with Susie in this meadow! To me 
the amount of happiness in the survey was 
greatly in advance of what I now have in the 
view of a three weeks’ summer excursion. 
When, after multiplied cautions and direc- 


the “thick spots” were, where the ripe, scarlet 
strawberries grew ; the big boys never suspected 
them, we said to one another, nor the big girls; 
it was our own secret, which we kept between 
our own little selves. How we searched and 


strawberries passed all belief! 

But profoundest of all our wonderful secrets 
were our discoveries in the region of animal 
life. We found in a tuft of grass overshadowed 
by wild roses a grass bird’s nest. In vain did 


cherished spot, and then suddenly fly up in 
the wrong place; we were not to be deceived. 
Our busy hands parted the lace curtains of 
fern, and, with whispers of astonishment, we 
counted the little speckled, blue green eggs. 


‘ How round and fine and exquisite, past all 


gems polished by art, they seemed ; and what a 
mystery was the little curious smooth-lined 
nest in which we found them! We talked to 
the birds encouragingly. “ Dear little birds,” 
we said, “don’t be afraid ; nobody but we shall 


) know it;” and then we said to each other, 


tions, and careful adjustments of Susie’s cloth- ¢ 


ing, on the part of her mother, Susie was fairly 
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delivered up to me, when we had turned our >? 
’ with such a responsibility for the tender secret 


backs on the house and got beyond call, then 
our bliss was complete. 


patronizingly I helped her up the loose, mossy, ? 
stone wall, all hedged up with a wilderness of 5 


golden-rod, ferns, raspberry bushes, and asters! 
Down we went through this tangled thicket 
into such a secure world of joy, where the 
daisied meadow received us to her motherly 
bosom, and we were sure nobody could see us. 

We could sit down and look upward, and see 
daisies and grasses nodding and bobbing over 
our heads, hiding us as completely as two young 
grass birds; and it was such fun to think that 
nobody could find out where we were! Two 
bob-o-links, who had a nest somewhere in that 
lot, used to mount guard in an old apple tree, 
and sit on tall, bending twigs and say, “Chack! 
chack! chack!” and flutter their black and 


white wings up and down, and burst out into ‘ 


most elaborate and complicated babbles of 
melody. These were our only associates and 
witnesses. We thought that they knew us, and 
were glad to see us there, and wouldn’t tell any- 
body where we were for the world. There was 
an exquisite pleasure to us in this sense of utter 
isolation—of being hid with each other where 
nobody could find us. 





“Tom Halliday never shall find this out, nor 
Jim Fellows.” They would carry off the eggs 
and tear up the nest; and our hearts swelled 


How carefully and ) that it was all we could do that week to avoid 


telling it to everybody we met. We informed 
all the children at schoo] that we knew some- 
thing that they didn’t—something that we never 
should tell |—something so wonderful !—some- 
thing that it would be wicked to tell of—for 
mother said so; for be it observed that, like 
good children, we had taken our respective 
mothers into confidence, and received the 
strictest and most conscientious charges as to 
our duty to keep the birds’ secret. 

In that enchanted meadow of ours grew tall, 
yellow lilies, glowing as the sunset, hanging 
down their bells, six or seven in number, from 
high, graceful stalks, like bell towers of fairy 
land. They were over our heads sometimes as 
they rose from the grass and daisies, and we 
looked up into their golden hearts, spotted with 
black, wich a secret, wondering joy. 

“ Oh! don’t pick them, they look too pretty,” 
said Susie to me once when I stretched up my 
hand to gather one of these. “ Let’s leave 
them to be here when we come again! I like 
to see them wave.” 

And so we left the tallest of them ; but I was 
not forbidden to gather handfuls of the less 
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wonderful specimens that grew only one or two ) be a man fast, and when I get to be a man 
on astalk. Our bouquets of flowers increased ) I'll build a house all on purpose for you and 
with our strawberries. ’ me—I’ll build it all myself; it shall have a 

Through the middle of this meadow chat- ) parlor and a dining-room and kitchen, and bed- 
tered a little brook, gurgling and tinkling over ¢ room, and well-room, and chambers ”— 

“ And nice closets to put things in,” sug- 
gested the little woman, 

“Certainly, ever s0 many—just where you 
want them, there I’ll put them,” said I, with 
surpassing liberality. “And then, when we 
live together, I’ll take care of you—I’]l keep 
off all the lions and bears and panthers. If a 
bear should come at you, Daisy, I should tear 
him right in two, just as Samson did.” 


many-colored pebbles, and here and there col- 
lecting itself into a miniature waterfall, as it 
pitched over a broken bit of rock, For our 
height and size, the waterfalls of this little 
brook were equal to those of Trenton, or any 
of the medium cascades that draw the fashion- 
able crowd of grown-up people; and what was 
the best of it was, it was our brook and our 
waterfall. Wefound them and we verily be- 
lieved nobody else but ourselves knew of them. At this vivid picture, Daisy nestled close to 
By this waterfall, as I called it, which was 5 my shoulder, and her eyes grew large and re- 
certainly a foot and a half high, we sat and ? flective. “We shouldn’t leave poor mother 
arranged our strawberries when our baskets { alone,” said she. 
were full, and I talked with Susie about what “Oh! no; she shall come and live with us,” 
my mother had told me. said I, with an exalted generosity. “I will 
I can see her now, the little crumb of wo- | make her a nice chamber on purpose, and my 
manhood, as she sat, gayly laughing at me. ? mother shall come, too.” 
“She didn’t care a bit,” shesaid. She had just “ But she can’t leave your father, you know.” 
as lief wait till I grew tobe aman. Why, we “Oh! father shall come, too—when he gets 
could go to school together, and have Saturday ( old and can’t preach any more, I shall take 
afternoons together. - “Don’t you mind it, § care of them all,” 
Hazzy Dazzy,” she said, coming close up to me, And my little Daisy looked at me with eyes 
and putting her little arms coaxingly round ( of approving credulity, and said I was a brave 
my neck ; “we love each other, and it’s everso ) boy; and the bobolinks chittered and chattered 
nice now.” , applause as they sung and skirmished and 
I wonder what the reason is that it is one of ) whirled up over the meadow grasses; and by 
the first movements of affectionate feeling to ) and by, when the sun fell low, and looked like 
change the name of the loved one. Give a § a great golden ball, with our hands full of lilies 
baby a name, ever so short and ever so musi- ) and our baskets full of strawberries, we climbed 
cal, where is the mother that.does not twist it ¢ over the old wall and toddled home. 
into some other pet name between herself and 
her child. So Susie, when she was very loving, 
called me Hazzy, andsometimes would play on 
my name, and call me Hazzy Dazzy, and some- 
times Dazzy, and we laughed at this because it 
was between us ; and we amused ourselves with 
thinking how surprised people would be to 
hear her say Dazzy, and how they would won- 
der who she meant. In like manner, I used 
to call her Daisy when we were by ourselves, 
because she seemed to me so neat and trim and 
pure, and wore a little flat hat on Sundays just 
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“GROW NOT OLD.” 

BY MRS. LOUISA J. HALL. 
Never, my heart, wilt thou grow old! 
My hair is white, my blood runs cold, 
And one by one my powers depart, 
And youth sits smiling in my heart. 


Downhill the path of age! Oh! no, 
Up, up with patient steps I go; 
I watch the skies fast brightening there, 
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like a daisy. : 
“Tl tell you, Daisy,” said I, “just what I’m bP A OID RIOT 

going to do—I’m going to grow strong asSam- ( Beside my road’small tasks spring up, 

son did,” , Though but to hand the cooling cup, 
“Oh! but how can you ” she suggested : Speak the true word of hearty cheer, 

doubtfully. ‘ Tell the lone soul ! that God is near. 
ont Em going to run and Jump and climb, > Beat on, my heart, and grow not old! 

and carry ever so much water for mother, and ° And when thy pulses all are told, 


T’m to ride on horseback and go to mill, and Let me, though working, loving still, 
go all round on errands, and so I shall get to > Kneel as I meet my Father’s will. 















HOW IT HAPPENED. 


BY MARY E. COMSTOCK, 


CHAPTER I. 
OTHING seemed more improbable at the 
time than that it should happen. But 
happen it did and in a very short time 
withal. 

The burden was a heavy one. Lillian Rose- 
velt had borne it three years now, and yet it 
seemed no lighter than at first. 

Had you entered the pleasant family-room, 
at No. 48 Court Street, and given a glance to 
the group of young ladies gathered there busy 
with graceful trifles of needle-work, you would 
have felt at once that the sweet girl clad in 
mourning garb, who spoke in clear, low tones 
when she joined in the merry chat, and who 
smiled so softly and brightly when the others 
laughed, was neither sister nor very close heart 
friend of the others, Though participating in 
all that went on around her by some indefina- 
ble influence, she seemed set apart in her gentle > 
fragile fairness and sweetness likea lily among \ 
flowers of brilliant dyes. 3 

Sid Maxwell, who had come from the other ‘ 
side of the street for an hour’s chat about the } 
5 
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arrangements for the coming fair, they werein , 
common, manufacturing articles for, took leave, ¢ 
and Imogene and Izzie Fairchild, the dark ‘ 
eyed daughters of the house, were alone with 
the gentle orphan cousin when Retz, an over- ‘ 
grown boy of sixteen, came in with a shade of 5 
green silk tied over his eyes. 

“T say, Sis,” addressing Izzie, “ what non- 
sensical traps you and Imogene do get up for 
the fair! Mats and bead-cushions that nobody 
can stick a pin into, and watch-cases, when 
everybody has got a half dozen already, and 
slippers a man has got to get made up for him- | 
self, and searfs and needle-cases and silly little ¢ 


has actually been taking an inventory.” 

“© Retz! prying into people’s bureau 
drawers! I thought you were too honorable to 
do such things,” said Izzie. 

“T didn’t,” said Retz stoutly. “They were 
every one spread out on the bed, and what’s a 
fellow like me to do, but pry and prowl, I'd 
like to know. Don’t you wish you had let me 
go down street ?” 

“Retz, you are tall enough to be more rea- 
sonable, after all Doctor Ashton said about 
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bookmarks.” 
“Do hear the boy,” said Imogene. “He 


’ your eyes, and the light is blinding on the 


snow to-day !” 

“Then I'll prowl,” said Retz. “ You’re too 
busy with your miserable work to amuse me. 
Such nonsensical gewgaws, though. Little 
you ladies care, though, so you get the money. 
You call it charity. I call it cheating. Cousin 
Lil’s got the nicest collection! Jolly mittens 
and socks, and red little hoods, and girls’ frocks, 
and an old woman’s cap!” 

“Why, Retz!” 

“Why, Retz!” repeated the boy in ludicrous 
imitation of feminine tones. “If you won't let 
me go down street I’ll use what eyesight I’ve 
got athome. I gave you warning before, Cousin 
Lil; ’twas jolly of you to leave your trunk 
open for me. I amused myself!” 

“T thought you were working with us for 
Miss Allcott’s table, Lillian,” spoke Imogene. 

The shapely head, with its fair coronet of 
golden’ hair, and sweet, expressive face, full of 
tender meanings, was raised from close atten- , 
tion to a bit of delicate embroidery. 

“And sol am, Jeannie. Retz came across 
some of Cook’s and my partnership doings. 
That is all!” 

“Oh!” said Imogene. 
recatory. 

“Some of the Holly Street friends,” asserted 
rather than interrogated Izzie. 

“Yes,” said Lillian very simply, and then 
she rose and came to Jeannie to ask instruction 
in a new embroidery stitch. 

The “ Holly Street friends,” as the girls des- 
ignated some needy families, to whose neces- 
sities Lillian in person and through Cook had 
ministered, were not very popular with Imogene 
and Izzie Fairchild. There was seldom open 
remonstrance at the kindness shown, but no in- 
terest was ever manifested. 

With wealth of her own, an apparently 
pleasant home at her uncle’s, and many ac- 
quaintances who would readily become friends 
if she would let them, Lillian Rosevelt’s lot 
in life looked a very happy one. Her sweetest 
pleasure, however, was in doing kind deeds, 
“making sunshine in shady places,” whether 
for a barefoot boy or a suffering old woman, 

Lillian tried to live taking interest in what- 
ever the hour offered, and putting away a past 
that had promised great brightness, Yet the 
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burden was no lighter now than the day Holt » become his wife. If a hope had lingered in 


Inglesby so cruelly misunderstood her; when, 
az one stunned, she had let him say his good- 
by and go from her forever. 

“You wrong me, Holt, but I cannot explain 
myself,” she had said. Silence, by every con- 
sideration of duty and honor, had been imposed 


upon her, and nodefence had beer leftheragainst 


circumstances that, web-like, had bound her in 
their meshes, In his passion, her calmness had 
exasperated Holt Inglesby to desperation, and 
when he found that she would not explain facts 
that had transpired under his eye, he left her 
and went his way. There had been mutual 
release from bonds which would have been only 
fetters where confidence on either side must be 
withheld, 

And so far all had worked well according to 
the plans of Esty Burdelt, a discarded suitor, 
who, in the eyes of the world, had been 
Inglesby’s rival. 

Burdelt worked warily. He was always in 
appearance the polished, noble-minded gentle- 
man, but cunningly planned had been all the 
adroitly circulated suggestions of which Lillian 
had remained in ignorance—suggestions calcu- 
lated to weaken Holt Inglesby’s belief in her 
attachment to himself. In order, too, to obtain 
power over the daughter, Burdelt had possessed 
himself of business and political facts which, 
in a gentlemanly way, might yet be used most 
detrimentally to Mr. Rosevelt. 

“See Esty Burdelt at the party to-night, 
hand him this, and give him the message I told 
you or I am a ruined man!” her father had 
said; and Holt Inglesby had found her in the 
conservatory in low-toned conversation with 
the man of whom report had so long said— 
“She keeps him, with his handsome fortune and 
brilliant position, in reserve, in case, in their 
long engagement, Inglesby fails to work his 
way up into the front rank of wealth and pop- 
ularity. Young ladies now-a-days are caleu- 
lating angels.” 

Holt Inglesby had regarded various innuen- 
does of this purport much as he would the 
buzzing of insects, but constant dropping wears 
away the stone, and unwittingly he had over- 
heard grave words in the conservatory-talk 
which Lillian could not explain, 

The bird had struggled in the snare, then 
folded its wings and drooping its head hid the 
| blood-stains on its white plumage, for Lillian’s 
heart bled constantly while Holt Inglesby 
travelled in foreign lands, While abroad, he 
had heard the lie that Esty Burdelt had planned 
that he should hear, namely, that Lillian had 
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Holt Inglesby’s heart it received its death-blow 
now. Rumors soon after came home that he 
had met a lovely young American girl 
in Paris to whom he had become engaged— 
the marriage to take place as soon as the 
young lady’s education should be quite 
completed. 

Meantime Lillian’s father had died, and she 
had shrunk from Burdelt’s renewal of marriage 
offers with shrinking heartthat could not be mis- 
taken, She had supposed herself nearly penni- 
less at the time. Her own handsome fortune, 
inherited from her mother, had, however, re- 
mained unjeopardized by her father’s late ru- 
inous speculations, and she accepted an invita- 
tion to make her home with an uncle who had 
lately come to the city. 


CHAPTER II. 

Three years had passed since Holt Inglesby 
had said that bitter good-by. Lillian’s was a 
nature that could love but once, yet if Holt 
Inglesby could but know the truth—could but 
know that she had never even for a moment 
been false to him—it seemed to her that she 
could better bear never to see his face again. 

But this could not be. Hence, though she 
brightened other lives, the shadow was always 
upon her own. 

In her own beautiful room, where she had 
gathered so many of the choice things of the 
past, tears fell fast on the bright wools she was 
weaving into graceful trifles for the coming 
fair. 

“ Every one is kind, and it is weak to in- 
dulge in regrets that are unavailing,” she said 
mentally; “ but, oh, in the old time papa and 
mamma enjoyed my pleasure so much, and 
Holt was so often with us, and there was so 
much heart in everything! I keep busy with 
hands and heart, and books and music give 
their treasures, and I pray to be kept from un- 
thankfulness and gloom, but the monotony or 
this constant level of inanity seems terrible at 
times. It is like desert travel, without even a 
mirage.” With habitual self-control she qui- 
eted herself, but memorjes came thronging— 
the memories of the olden time—and barriers 
threatened to be swept away. “O, I cannot, 
cannot bear it!’ said the agonized heart. “ It 
is too hard,” and she rose, panting like some 
driven animal, and clasped her hands tight 
across her throbbing heart, in the effort to re- 
gain self-control, “ Let me think of some joy, 
however small,” she said, coming at length out 
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of the paroxysm, “that may grow for another 
out of this pain !” 

“ Ah, Madeline Jarvis; I have it!” and she 
walked toward a favorite picture and gazed 
upon its familiar beauty. “It will quiet her 
like a spell,” she said. “She shall have it.” 
The picture had been painted by one of the city 
artists, obscure at the time, but since known to 
fame. 
had purchased it. Holt Inglesby had entered 
the store and she had stayed the wrappings for 


Lillian remembered well the day she . 
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his opinion of her purchase. It was a bit of ¢ 


landscape, embodying the very spirit of the 
summer, and there was a lonely mountain path 
revealed, the spiritual meaning of which Lil- 
lian had but dimly comprehended at the first. 
She understood it now—the upward path that 
each must toilingly ascend alone. 

“Tt will help Madeline as it has helped me,” 
she said. “TI Joved the picture for its coloring 
and grace at first. I love it for its meaning 
now, and so will she !” 

Madeline Jarvis was the lame girl who did 
such beautiful embroidery, and made exquisite 
flowers in wax and in muslin. She had worked 
for the stores until she fell sick, and Lillian 
found her in Holly Street, and interested some 


: 


ladies to give her orders for her beautiful work, ° 
with pay in advance, at better prices than the ( 


stores gave. 
to get well better than did medicine, for it 
relieved pressing needs, and yet she was not 
allowed to feel that she was receiving charity. 
As strength slowly returned, she worked for a 
little while each day, and felt that she was little 
by little discharging the obligation. Hers was 
a refined, loving nature. Surroundings were 
most uncongenial, but her brave spirit never 
complained. Lillian was growing to love her 
very much. 

The next day Izzie Fairchild entered her 
cousin’s room. 

“Ah, hanging your pictures over again, 
Lily? Why, what have you done with the 
other landscape?” 

“Tt is going to Madeline Jarvis.” Lillian 
never prevaricated, even where she knew she 
would meet with no sympathy. 

“Why, Lily, you are certainly demented! 
That lovely picture! and it must have been 
expensive, too! Jeannie!” calling to her sister 
in the next room, “come here! 
going to send one of her handsomest paintings 
to Madeline Jarvis !” 

Imogene looked around the walls and missed 


This kindness helped Madeline 2 
’ ture will look in Madeline 


) things,” said Jeannie, oracularly. 
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“ Better send her a bottle of father’s old port 
and some of mother’s grape jelly—they will do 
her a great deal more good!” 

“O, Jeannie,” said Lillian, very sweetly, 
“will you~add those? Do, please; they will 
do her good, I know.” 

“ And you will not send the picture ?” 

“T cannot promise that. Madeline loves 
beauty. One might know that from her work, 
and she has not a pleasant thing to look at 
around her.” 

“Such people do not have time to miss such 
“If they 
are fed and sheltered, that is all they aspire to.” 

“ And that is all any one need aspire to, dear. 
But the whole nature wants food—mind and 
heart, as well as body. Every faculty and 
affection need their own proper nourishment, 
and the eye craves beauty,” said Lillian. 
“There are more starved souls than bodies—a 
great many more, and especially here in the 
city. Inthe country one has Nature. In the 
city those who toil have little that the eye can 
rest upon with pleasure.” 

“But the everyday needs press, Lil. 
can’t eat beauty.” 

“T think they can—feed their souls with it, 
and in so doing many times forget the needs 
and pains of the body.” 

“Think how out of place that beautiful pic- 
Jarvis’s room. 
There will be nothing to correspond with it,” 
said Jeannie. 

“« Madeline’s eyes!’ smilingly suggested Lil- 
lian, “and a geranium and pot of ivy will 
make all the rest right.” 

“Can’t you find another picture at Lar- 
raine’s?” suggested Lizzie; ‘‘ something that 
will answer instead of this?” 

“T looked, but found nothing I liked so well,” 
patiently stated Lillian. 

“T should think,” added Jeannie, unspar- 
ingly, “there might be old associations that 
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‘ would make you dislike to part with this,” 


Lillian is 2 


The pain that the wound of the chance shot 
gave was so keen that Lillian must speak, must 
say something or lose self-control. Hence she 
said involuntarily what she would not have 
said had she been inwardly as calm as she was 
outwardly. 

“ Perhaps it is better, more strengthening, to 
put away old associations altogether !” 

The slightest shade of despondency or regret, 


though very seldom observable on Lillian’s 


the picture before she quite comprehended ) 


what was being said to her. 


part, was always, in their crude effort to com- 
fort, construed into a personal affront by her 
uncle’s family. 
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“T am sure,” began Jeannie upon this | 
chance word she had wrested from her cousin, 
“we all try to make you happy. Ma and pa 
treat you with the same consideration they do 
us, and Izzie and I would be glad to please 
you if we could !” 

Lillian’s heart was sore and aching from this 
jarring talk. Argument would be of no avail 
she well knew, so as usual the stronger, sweeter 
nature yielded to the weaker. 

She went to Imogene and kissed her, and 
said very simply: “ You and Izzie are very 
dear cousins, indeed.” And Imogene’s shallow 
nature inwardly triumphed, and she thought, 
“T always make her ashamed of her own un- 
gratefulness in the end.” 

Early in the afternoon Lillian went to Holly 
Street and glorified Madeline Jarvis’s room. 
It was pleasant work, and, as if in apprecia- 
tion, the sun, which had not that day shone 
before, came out when all was finished, and 
finding his way where welcome was most eager, 
gilded everything with beauty, and made the 
two friends glad. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
A few days later, in a pleasant parlor on Elk | 
Street, a little figure sprung suddenly from a ) 


corner of the luxurious sofa and addressed the 
sweet-looking lady who sat in a low rocker 
across the room: “O mamma! to-day is the | 
twenty-seventh. I do hope my embroidery 
will be done to-night. If it’s not, my wedding- } 
gift will be too late for presentation at Katie 
Fielding’s wedding.” 

And Ally Melbourne calculated in dismay 
the amount of work that would be necessary in 
putting together, after the embroidered bits 
were added, before the elegant gift could be 
completed. 

“Cousin,” she said, turning coaxingly to the 
tall gentleman who was spending a day or two ( 
with them in passing through the city, “ will 
you take me out to see about some work I must 
have done? Charley isn’t here, and it is get- 
ting late.” 

“ With pleasure, little one,” said the foreign- 
looking cousin with the kind, handsome eyes 
and pleasant voice; and a few minutes later 
Ally’s light footsteps were keeping his firmer 
tread company down the busy street in the late 
afternoon. 

“Why where are you taking me, Ally ?” her 
escort asked, as his guide unexpectedly turned 
a corner and entered a street yet more wretched 
than the one they had just left. 
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“Where I need a knight, to be sure, or I 
shouldn’t have asked you. Down in Holly 
Street.” 

“My dear girl, you should let them send 
your work home for inspection. Do not come 
here again ; let them send it.” 

“But Miss Jarvis has no messenger, and 
she’s lame, and she’s lovely,” answered Ally, 
concisely ; and they mounted a rickety stair- 
case, and Ally tapped at a door that opened 
from a narrow, dirty hall. 

“Come in,” said pleasant tones. 

They obeyed the invitation, and felt imme- 
diately transferred to another sphere of life and 
influence. 

Lillian’s quick, effective touches here and 
there had produced order and perfect neatness 
which the lame girl in her sickness had not 
always been able to secure; and the beautiful 
picture with the mantling ivy, procured from 
a greenhouse, gave tone of refinement and 
beauty to the whole apartment. Geraniums 
stood in the window. A soft rug atoned for 
deficiencies in the carpet where Madeline sat, 
and her canary, inspired by surroundings, was 
surpassing himself in very exuberance of song. 

Love and sympathy had acted like the ex- 
cellent tonics that they are, and Madeline’s eyes 
were like stars, and her face, that had been 
sweet but careworn, smiled in soft sunniness, 
and looked positively full of happiness. 

“A bud and a little spray to be added to the 
embroidery,” said Madeline, anticipating in- 
quiries for the work, “and then it will be quite 
done ;” and she displayed the graceful design 
as she worked upon it. 

“Oh! how beautiful !” exclaimed Ally. “I 
did not think my article would be so hand- 
some. The embroidery will beautify it much. 
I am so glad I thought to ask your help!” 
And as Madeline wrought on she added: 
“You are a great deal better than when I was 
here last, are you not, Miss Jarvis?” 

“T believe I am,” said Madeline. “One 
ought to be well that is ministered to by angels. 
Do you see what my angel has wrought for me? 
Would you know my poor little room ?” 

She had never spoken to Ally so frankly, 
unguardedly, before, and this was in presence 
of the strange gentleman, too. 

Ally laughed. “A very tangible angel, I 
judge, Miss Jarvis—one you do not have to go 
into a vision to behold, I think.” 

“One whom it is a vision to behold,” said 
Madeline enthusiastically. “It is not alone 
that she is angelic in her ministry to me that 
I love her, but they say her heart goes out to 
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every one in sorrow. Do you see that lovely ‘ 
landscape? She put it there to please herself, ? 
she said. It would make her happy to know 
my eyes were beholding summer. She calls 
me her ‘friend,’” said Madeline, and tears 
stood in her beautiful eyes. “She doesn’t do 
good in ‘the charitable way.’ She does it as 
He did it!” and the girl’s very soul seemed to 
smile through the pearly tears, 

Ally stood looking at the picture while she 
waited, and she signed to the gentleman to 
come as the last of the sunset rays stole into 
the room, 

“Ts it nota lovely picture? Such an atmos- 
phere of brooding calm and summer sunshine, 
and yet so lonely.” 

Ally was startled at the intent gaze her com- 
panion gave the picture, and at the unnatural, 
abrupt way in which she asked her. 

“Do you know who it is; that is, the lady’s 
name ?” 

Ally turned inquiringly to Madeline. 

“TI do not often speak her name,” she said, 
but seeing the gentleman's eager look, she 
added: “I will tell you if you wish so much ( 
to know; it is Miss Lillian Rosevelt.” 

Ally felt rather than saw the sudden start 
her cousin gave. He bowed low in acknowl- ¢ 
edgment of the information, and uttered nota - 
word till they were in the street again. 

“Did not Miss Rosevelt marry Esty Bur- § 
delt ?” he asked as they walked along. ‘ 

“T don’t know, Cousin Holt, I’m sure. Not 5 
this lady, probably, or Miss Jarvis would not 
have called her Miss Rosevelt.” 

“ Very sensible, little one!” smiled Holt In- 
glesby, coming out of a state of abstraction 
which had lasted since Madeline’s worshipful 
accents had pronounced the magic name. His : 
little cousin had been at school when Holt In- 
glesby went abroad, and could not have given 
him much information of any of his old-time 
friends or companions, 

He propounded the question to her mother 
when they reached home. 

“ Aunt Sue, did not Lillian Rosevelt marry 
Esty Burdelt ?” . 

“ Dear me, I hope not !” said Mrs. Melbourne. 
“What a marriage that would have been, to 
be sure! Why, Esty Burdelt acted in the 
most atrocious manner toward her father; was 
the indirect cause of his death, I suppose, 
through excitement that bronght on an apo- 
plectic fit. He wanted to get power over Mr. 
Rosevelt for some reason or other, at least so it 
seemed, and got knowledge of business transac- 
tions which he misrepresented. I’m sure no- } 
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body knows what possessed the man. The 
anonymous letters were all traced to him. It 
was the most singular development I ever 
heard of.” 

“Where is Lillian, now?’ If Mrs. Mel- 
bourne had not been engrossed with the work 
she held in her hand, she would certainly have 
noticed the intense, repressed eagerness of In- 
glesby’s tone and manner, 

“T don’t know where Lillian is, Holt. I 
never met her anywhere; I think she went to 
stay with some friends after her father’s death, 
but whether in or out of the city I really can’t 
say. I don’t go out or hear much about people 
of late years, you know.” 

Holt Inglesby did not leave the city the next 
day as had been his intention. Had Lillian’s 
seclusion been far greater than it was, means 
would have been found for penetrating it. 
Monastery walls would have been but slight 
impediments to his impatient spirit. 

“Ts it possible that you can forgive the 
wrong I did you, Lillian?’ he asked, upon at 
length coming into her presence, and when 
Holt Inglesby quitted the house after mutual 
explanations, there was joy in two hearts, The 
broken engagement which each in spirit had 
been true to through these years of cruel mis- 
understanding was renewed, and an early wed- 
ding-day was named. 

The lovely young American girl had not 
been an entire fabrication. She did exist. 


most kind while her mother was travelling in 
Switzerland. 

“And so His Royal Highness is going to 
take you off!” said Retz. “I’m sorry, Lily! 
and I think he was for himself.” 

And thus it happened that the dark shadow 
was lifted from Lillian Rosevelt’s life. 
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A VOICE. 
BY A. P. C. 
No flower of grace is “ born to blush unseen,” 
While He who made doth keep it in His eye; 
Hold on thy way, firm, trustfal, and serene, 
For One doth watch thine inmost privacy. 


Squander not pearls and opals on the herd, 
Nor let regretful tear thy lashes wet : 

God gathers gems from deeps of man unheard ; 
He hoards them for His own pure cabinet. 


His ways are not man’s ways: His range is high 
As suns and stars that do elude our grasp : 

His search is low—low as that nether sky 

Starred with the wealth man may not idly clasp. 





She 
was a niece of Holv’s, to whom in Paris he was © 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


\ TE answer, much. If the annals of New 
England were effaced up to the present 


' period, and no record of its people preserved 


but their baptismal names, there would remain 
curious indications of their history and their 
mental progress. The pilgrims came with 
good old gentlemanly English names, rather 
savoring, too, of their belonging to the Nor- 
man, the aristocratic branch of the English 
family. They were Williams, Roberts, Rogers, 
and Henrys, and theirwives Elizabeths, Sarahs, 
Catharines and Annes, But those names had 
too strong a world’s taint to be retained. They 
were memorials of kingly state, of crape and 
lawn and lordly hall. Those stern devotees to 
liberty and religion gave their children names 
that indicated their faith in their close rela- 
tions with Providence. Their names marked 
some signal mercy, a rescue from death, a 
gracious interposition of Heaven. They were 
a species of votive-oflering. 
genitors started on their pilgrimage from the 
cradle to the grave labelled. Sea-born! the 


Thus our pro- ‘ 
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child born on the passage from England to > 


Plymouth Rock. Deliverance! Preserved! 
Or they were marked with the pious aspira- 
tions of their parents, as Faith, Hope, Mercy, 
Love, Temperance, Submit, In the progress 
of time and in a larger liberty, their fervor 
abated—the sackcloth and ashes-mantle were 
pared away ; or perhaps such accidents chanced 
as a Patience turning shrew, a Temperance 
loving strong wine, or a Submit breaking the 
conjugal yoke. At any rate there were indi- 
cations of a softening, if not dissolving of the 
Puritan ice, in the new type of names which 
came in from the schools with which our 
fathers eagerly fortified the freedom of their 
new-world home. The scarce fledged scholars, 
run mad with a very little learning, adopted 
names from Persian, Grecian, and Roman his- 
tory. In inverted order Pagan succeeded 
Christian designation, and New England was 
flooded with Cyruses, Dariuses, Orondateses, 
Casson-Danas—(an aged Shaker yestal, our 
honored friend, still worthily bears that name 
of Cyrus’s mother)? Ulyseses, Hectors, Solons, 
and Lycurguses—Virgils, Sallusts, Luciuses, 
Marcuses, etc., etc. We all remember these 


namesakes of the heroes of battle, song and his- * 
tory, among the village schoolmasters, shop- 
keepers, artisans and rustics of our own day. 
Contemporary with these there was an inunda- 
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tion of feminine names from the fashionable 
novels of the time. Adelaides and Adelines, 
Clarissas and Clementines, Angelinas and 
Laura-Matildas, and bevies of little rosy- 
cheeked chubby school girls bearing the 
charmed name of Sterne’s ideal Maria. These 
deteriorated into the pervading and vulgar 
compounds of Abby-Anne, Sarah-Anne, Julia- 
Anne, Delia-Jane, Martha-Jane, ete., etc. 

One name, through each change and genera- 
tion of names, from the Christian era to the 
present day, has maintained its place. One 
perennial name around which all the sweetest 
and holiest associations have gathered. One 
name sung in sacred hymns, in the songs of 
troubadours, in Saxon ballads and Scotch lays. 
One name heard with the pealing organ, and 
in the tenderest accents of home. One name, 
that, borne by sister, friend, wife, or child, 
is a sweet spell to every heart—Mary/ Of 
late it has become the fashion among the 
dainty in these matters to go back to our Saxon 


ancestors for feminine names, and babies 


christened over silver fonts, are now called 
Edith, Melicent, Winifred, Mabel, etc., ete. 
The last name, by the way, is of Norman deri- 
vation, and a contraction of Amiable. The first 
person of that name illustrated in history was 
asparkling young heiress of the reign of Henry 
First—the son of the conqueror. This unfor- 
tunste king was said never to have smiled after 
the shipwreck which deprived him of all his 
children except one natural son, Robert. About 
the time that he came to maturity a certain 
Robert, son of Aymon, a rich Norman of the 
province of Gloucester died, and left heiress to 
all his wealth, one only daughter, called Amia- 
ble, familiarly Mable, or Mabile, whence our 
Mabel. 

The king negotiated a marriage between his 
illegitimate son, Robert, and this only daugh- 
ter; her relations consented, but the young lady 
refused, and refused without assigning any 
reason. At last being urged to give one, she 
said she would never marry a man without 
two names, 

“The two names,” says the French Histo- 
rian who tells the story of this spirited damsal, 
or “a double name, composed of a proper name 
and a surname, whether purely genealogical or 
indicating the possession of land, or the exer- 
cise of an employment, constituted one of the 
signs distinguishing the Norman race in Eng- 
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land from the vanquished Saxon. By bearing 
a single name in the times that immediately 
followed the conquest, one ran the risk of pass- 
ing for a Saxon, (the subordinate race,) and the 
far-seeing vanity of the heiress of Robert, son 
of Aymon, was alarmed beforehand with the 
idea that her future husband might be con- 
founded with the mass of the natives.” She 
avowed this, in a conversation with the king. 
The colloquy is prettily transmitted in a ballad 
by Robert of Gloucester, but being intelligible 
only to a Saxon scholar, the French Historian 
gives it thus: “Sire,” said the young Norman 
girl, “I am aware that you have fixed your 
eyes rather on my heritage than on myself, but 
having so fair a heritage, would it not be a 
great shame to marry a man without two 
names? During his life my father called him- 
self Sir Robert, son of Aymon, and I, sire, will 
not belong to a man without a name to tell 
whence he comes.” 

“Well spoken, lady,” said the king, “Sir 
Robert, son of Aymon, was the name of thy 
father. ‘Sir Robert son of the King,’ shall be 
thy husband’s name.” 

The clever young lady looked too keenly at 
the honor of her posterity to be outwitted in 
this way. 

“Ah! I grant,” she said, “this is a fine name 
to do my husband honor through his lifetime— 
but how is my son to be called ?—or the son of 
his son?” 

The king understood her, and quickly re- 
plied: “ Lady, thy husband shall have an im- 
maculate name (‘sans reproche’) for himself 
and for hisheirs. He shall call himself Robert 
de Gloucester, he and all those who shall spring 
from him.” 

Let our New World Mabels cherish the 
name of Amiable, daughter and heiress of 
Robert d’ Aymon, 

TWO ODES AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY KATHERINE KINGSTON FILER. 
(Ode the First—Old Year.) 
Oh! slumber ‘neath the seasons low, 
And lie so silent, olden year, 
I shall forget thee and not know 
That ever thou wast here. 
May old Time be thy dreamless bride, 
May Memory rest at thy side. 
Let me forget thee, and not know 
That ever thou wast here. 





In other lives thy memoried laugh 

May trill full lightly thwart Time’s lyre, 
In other homes thou mayst have sat 

A welcome guest at feast and fire; 
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Let them remember thee who will, 
While thou unseen art hovering near 
With whispers of the olden cheer, 

But in my heart be dead and still. 


Toll slowly, bells ; toll lowly, bells; 

Toll death, death, death te mounts and dells, 
Toll death to zonith, through the skies, 
Death! unto nadir and the sun, 

Death ! till the winds that roam on high 
Repeat the requiem mournfully ; 

Death ! till the planets in their march, 
Systems that round their centres roll, 

Shall sweep the cry through infinite space, 
From universal pole to pole. 


(Ode the Second—New Year.) 
Ring out, O Bells! ring loud and high, 
Thy ’mpassioned notes to land and sky! 
Shake the blue welkin into song, 
While myriad suns thy strains prolong! 
Peal! Heaven e’en rends with music mad, 
And seraphim love-smiling, glad, 
Bow down in ecstasy before the throne, 
Making your joy exultant e’en their own. 


Hark! nebulous pinions thwart the harp-strings | 


crash; 
At music rending heavenly harps asunder 
Innumerable planets fall in wonder, 


And, through all Heaven, a voice ascending then ; 


Cries ; “ Peace to ail : good will to men !” 


Lo, Christ was once a little child, 
Dear Christ! and now hath sent 

One young and white athrough the night, 
To bring to earth content, 

And rouse in man the dormant blood 

To work incessant for all good. 


Wake, men, to strive at last 

For pleasures high and vast! 

Cast ye the old life off forevermore, 

Of languid idleness, and slothful rest, 
That nourished vilest evil on its breast. 
Seek what is holy—strive for what is pure, 
Cherishing superstitions vile no more. 


Bar falsehood out, and heinous sin— 

Let truth and innocence come in; 

Shut weakness from your souls away; 

Attain to strength through prayer to-day. 
Through life’s long Heaven-tending days 
Labor for good in godlier ways, 

Reaching by deed the stars ye see at even 
Hanging like stars around the gate of Heaven, 
Grasping by deed the immortelles 

Growing in God's eternal dells! 


 - 2ohe4oo— ' 
TALK much with any man of vigorous mind, © 


and we acquire very fast the habit of looking | 


at things in the same light, and on each occur- 
rence we anticipate his thought. 
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“7 AM almost tempted to give up and leave 

this place. I'll strike for some other 
quarters, out West, anywhere, I don’t care 
where, if I can find some luck, There’s none 
in this city for me. Here am I, forty-two years 
old, worked hard all my life and not a red cent 
beforehand. If I had only gone into that 
agency with Harry, six years ago, I might 
have been on the road to riches now. 


thing he touches turns to money, and he started 
with no more than I, 


“UNCLE JOHN’S” PLAN. 


——— 


By “GERALD.” 
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Look at ¢ 


him! He always was a lucky dog. Every- § still consulting his memoranda, then asked: 


He has just finished a ‘ 


pretty house on the avenue, (that land cost him > 


no small sum either,) furnished it handsomely 


from top to bottom, and now to-day he has ‘ 
bought a horse and buggy that I declare fairly , 


made me envy him.” 

And the speaker gave a petulant push to the 
chair on which his feet were resting, while the 
one he occupied was tipped backward to the 
utmost verge of its balance. 

Uncle John, to whom this outpouring was 
addressed, turned a pair of keen eyes upon the 
speaker, saying nothing, but watching the 
transfer of a morsel of the “Indian weed” 
from a capacious box to the mouth just opened 
to declaim against luck. 

Having thus refreshed himself, Albert, or as 
he was familiarly called, “Bert” Warren, 
proceeded, 

“Harry don’t work as hard as I, has three 
children and I but one, while you have seen 
the finery his wife indulges herself in. She is 
a smart, capable woman, it is true, but how she 
dresses! I can’t afford silk for my wife, nor a 
piano for my Jennie, and I know she has as 
much talent as Harry’s girls, I can’t under- 
stand it,” 

“Do you not like to see a woman dress as 
Harry’s wife does? Her style always ap- 
peared to me as the result of taste rather than 
extravagance. She has silks, it is true, but ex- 
ercises a judicious economy in the selection, 
and care in the use of her finery, as you call it. 
Being an old bachelor myself, perhaps I am 
not to be counted as an authority upon such 
matters, but I like to see a woman becomingly 
dreased, and the best fabrics are the cheapest.” 
Uncle John drew forth a little memorandum- 
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book and idly pencilled sundry items, as he » 


continued. “I have heard Harry rather boast 








of his wife’s good management, and imagine 
that some of these silks you speak of were a 
sort of reward for the same.” 

“T don’t know about that ; but J can’t afford 
it, that I know, and my wife is as good an 
economist as his—it is all his luck,” rather 
hotly responded Bert, nettled at what he con- 
sidered a covert reproof. 

The elder lapsed into silence for a moment, 


“ How do you get on with your foreman, Hig- 
gins? Does he please you better of late ?” 

“No! Matters get worse. The fellow is 
absent from his post altogether too often, Of 
course I can’t always be in the office to watch 
him. I never could bear close confinement 
during the summer months, If he were only 
to be trusted I would take Jennie and her 
mother and make a trip in the mountains, if 
only for a couple of‘weeks. But all would go 
to the dogs,” and poor Bert heaved a sigh 
which seemed to come from the depths of his 
heart as he spoke. 

“Why do you keep him?” said Uncle John, 
pouring out a glass of ice-water and leisurely 
sipping as he spoke. ‘ He must be an actual 
loss to you. Do you pay him full wages? or 
do you deduct his absences ?” 

“Oh, that would never do. His temper, 
when excited by liquor, is terrible. He would 
stop at nothing. The next fire-alarm would 
surely sound my number, You know little 
about such men to ask me that.” 

“T hope that I do, and I shall never desire 
to know more,” quietly answered the old gen- 
tleman, “Do your apprentices and workmen 
go on by themselves industrionsly, or are they 
in the habit of waiting for his return to get the 
wheels in motion ?” 

“T have been into the shop dozens of times 
and seen every one idle, or playing some game 
to wile away the time. But what in the world 
do you catechise me so closely for, uncle? I 
would not dare to dismiss him. Neither could 
I better myself if I did. The men of his class 
all drink some—will have an occasional spree 
in spite of everything—lager beer, I suppose, 
hurts no one. Higgins understands my busi- 
ness, and planning, and arranging work for the 
men, better than any one I ever had in my em- 
ploy. He is a first-class workman, if he would 
(99) 
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only attend to his businessand keepsober. But 
I suppose I must make the best of it.” 

The elder Warren bit the end of his pencil 
reflectively, while his nephew exclaimed: 
“You give me the blues, Uncle John, bring- 
ing to my thoughts the way that I am ham- 
pered. Sometimes everything goes against me. 
I must have a smoke to drive ‘dull care’ 
away.” He started from the verandah, where 
they had been lounging, for his cigar-case, 
Returning in a moment, and re-seating himself, 
he lighted a cigar, saying: “It seems unsocial 
to smoke alone, but you never acquired the 
habit, and I sometimes regret that I ever did. 
Cigars are abominably high ; I would not dare 
tell you what I paid for that last box ; but then 
I can’t endure an inferior cigar, of all things.” 

Uncle John said nothing, but turning his 
face from the puffs of blue smoke curling lazily 
around the head of his disturbed nephew, and 
toward the sunset, he watched the rosy glow in 
the west, deepening and fading, for a time in 
perfect silence. Glancing round at Bert’s face, 
he saw his eyelids half drooping and his fea- 
tures settling into an expression of repose of an 
extremely wnintellectual nature. So, judging 
that any rhapsodies concerning the beauties of 
the scene before them would meet a dull ear, 
he brought him back to things mundane and 
practical by observing: “Can you calculate 
how many days in a month Higgins is gener- 
ally absent ?” 

“ Always on Mondays. Works poorly on 
Tuesdays; but does tolerably the rest of the 
week, with the exception of an hour’s absence 
in the forenoon for his dram; unless there 
should be an election, or military turn-out, or 
picnic, or something of that sort,” replied Bert 
with an involuntary laugh, which lacked any 
merriment, however. 

“Two days in a week, then, and an hour 
each day, besides occasional gala-days,” says 
Uncle John, scribbling a few more items in his 
note-book. 

“Bah! that cigar has no flavor,” and away 
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“Yes, but my purse is too shallow. Con- 
found the luck, I can’t afford it!” 

And the two separated, pursuing an entirely 
distinct traiff of thought, evolved from the 
same circumstances. 

Bert and Henry Warren were brothers, 
blessed with energy, brains, and health, each 
with a helpmeet after Solomon’s pattern, “ who 
looketh well to the ways of her household.” 

Uncle John was at present an inmate of the 
family of Albert. He was a bachelor, and pos- 
sessed of a comfortable share of this world’s 
goods, obtained by his own prudent manage- 
ment and skill. 

An hour or so of the evening on which we 
make their acquaintance was spent most pleas- 
antly by Jennie and her uncle over her draw- 
ing. But as the hour for retiring approached, 
and the head of the household returned not, 
interest lagged, and the pencils were finally 
laid aside. They were Beginning to cast anxious 


) glances at the face of the venerable time-piece 


ticking away so soberly in the corner, when 
his footsteps were heard approaching with a 
rapidity quite of keeping with his usual de- 
liberation. 

As he entered the parlor, his face wild and § 
whole appearance agitated, they exclaimed: 
“What is the matter? Why are you so late? 
Are you iJ', dear father?” and Jennie sprang 7 
toward him as he sank into the nearest seat, | 


) and, covering his face with his hands, groaned | 


went the stump into the dew-laden grass be- ‘ 


yond, as the speaker’s chair came down upon 
its fore legs. “Come, let us go down town, 
uncle. I feel out of sorts to-night, thanks to 
your catechism.” 


“T am sorry for you, but you will have to ‘ 


excuse me this evening, as I must fulfil an en- 
gagement I have made with Jennie to show 
her a little about shading her last drawing. 
She is coming on finely, and would make some- 
thing more than a dabbler, if under the hands of 
@ competent instructor.” 


out rather than spoke: : 

“T have seen a,man’s hand lifted against his | 
own brother, and then his own life taken the 
next moment. At a saloon in Arnold Street, | 
two brothers met for a ‘social glass,’ as was | 
their nightly custom, and after a few moment's 9 
chat the proprietor inqnired of one concerning 
some venture which he had been lately mak- 
ing, and successfully, it seemed. In replying, 
he took occasion to rally the other upon his il! 
luck, bidding him follow in his footsteps. This 
was taken in high dudgeon. Unkind words 
followed each other fast. They had drank 
enough to render them quarrelsome ; for, quick 
as thought, their hands were upon each other. 
A pistol was drawn, and one shot through the © 
head. No sooner did the brother see his work © 
than he turned the revolver against himself, 
and before any could interfere he was in 
eternity.” 

“Did you know the parties?’ asked Uncle 
John, with a look on his face as if some per- 
sonal hazard was involved in the answer he 
was to receive. 


“Oh! yes, I have met them frequently at this | 











“UNCLE 








place. They were men of respectable position, 
in the reception of good wages as overseers. 
Both of them were usually quiet—indeed, never 
very talkative, unless they had taken a glass or 
two—and much liked by all who knew them.” 

“Ts the place an orderly one?” queried Uncle 
John, persistently. 

“Certainly,” and Albert lifted his head with 
a look of some indignation. “J never saw any- 
thing contrary to the rules of propriety there 
before, and I stop in nearly every night on my 
way down town and get a glass of lager beer. 
I consider it an excellent tonic.” 

No reply being made to this, and few more 
remarks being passed, the group soon separated 
for the night. 

Several days went by, after this occurrence, 
with no allusion to financial matters. One 
evening, as they were sitting, after tea, on the 
piazza enjoying the coolness of the summer 
twilight, Jennie, at @er father’s request, sang 
several simple ballads, Her voice was clear, 
sweet, and, for a child, powerful. With culti- 
vation, she gave promise of reaching a high 
standard. Her father sighed heavily as she 
passed into the house, intent upon fulfilling 
some direction of her mother, trilling a merry 
song as she went. 

“If 1 was only a richer man, I would spare 
neither money or pains. That voice should be 
cultivated and her musical talent developed. 
But it is useless to talk, there is no way opened.” 

“] think that J see a way to reach that and 
some other privileges also, Bert, if you will 
listen to me and not be offended at a little 
plain speaking. I have been taking notes, and 
have arrived at certain conclusions therefrom.” 

Bert turned his eyes upon his uncle in won- 
der, but held his peace, and waited farther de- 
velopments, 

“] have a sum of money subject to my order, 
now lying idle, which would furnish a good 
and suitable instrument. This I will place at 
your command for any length of time you may 
require, if you wish, and will indulge me by 
trying an experiment. Don’t answer me to- 
night. Hear me through calmly and without 
any feelings of vexation.” 

“Tam all interest to know your plan, Uncle 
John—or your experiment, as you term it.” 

“ You pay your foreman one hundred dollars 
per month, do you not?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Because he is not steady, or faithful either 
to his own interests or those of his employer, 
your loss out of that averages eight dollars 
per week from his negligence—this directly; in- 
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directly, you cannot estimate it; and J know 
that the sum of four hundred dollars per year 
must be far below the actual figure. Dismiss 
him. Understand me, I should be the last to 
condemn for a single fault, or for many lapses ; 
I would strive by every means in my power to 
encourage the erring, if repentant ; but I would 
no longer set a premium on vice, Give his 
place to an honest, conscientious man. This 
one leak stopped, you will find its influence in 
other ways. Your workmen will soon feel a 
change in the atmosphere, which will work a 
radical reform, Then comes, perhaps, a harder 
task still—to put the axe to the root of your 
own pleasures. These little selfish gratifica- 
tions seem trifles in themselves, but they sum 
up in a fearful aggregate, even in the light of 
dollars and cents; but in their influence upon 
the character, in their weight upon the soul, 
(which requires help, not hindrances,) who can 
estimate it? Looking at the matter merely in 
a pecuniary light, your two or three glasses of 
lager each night for a tonic, your two or three 
cigars, (for a sedative, I suppose,) amount in 
the course of a year to a sum suflicient to secure 
the services of able instructors in both music 
and drawing. Thus Jennie could be provided 
for, and the path could be opened to her and 
yourself, not only for present enjoyment, but 
possibly immense benefits in the future. That 
page is mercifully closed’ to us; but it often 
turns darkly; and resources like these would 
keep the wolf from the door, and a feeling of 
independence in the heart. But I will bring 
my little lecture to an end, only asking you to 
think without offence of Unele John’s plan, 
and give me your decision in a day or two, 
Good- night.” 

And he left his somewhat chagrined nephew 
What these were we 
must judge by the results. 

The conclusion was not reached without some 
eflort and some stings of remorse, particularly 


to his own thoughts. 


as he remembered of a rather sarcastic remark 
he indulged in once regarding “ Brother Har 
ry’s aqueamishness” in employing none but 
strictly temperate men, and never needing 
or soporifics himself. 


y 
S 


tonics, or stimulants 
The good wife was taken into the “council,” 
and, like a true woman, her influence was 
thrown into the right scale. 

He had never looked at his principles in the 
matter in this light before, and it was very, 
very humiliating to be obliged to do so now. 
But, in spite of his pride, he knew his uncle 
was right, and at last had the manliness to 
say so. 
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In following out his friend’s advice, do not 


think that he found it easy to reform, for he 
did not. It required moral courage to speak 
plainly to his overseer of the cause of his dis- 


missal, It required self-denial to break off 


those habits which had become second nature | 


to him, but it taught him that which before he 
did not know—that of himself he could do “no 
good thing.” It tanght him to look to a higher 
source for strength, to trust in Providence, not 
in luck, and in the light of the spiritual bless- 
ings which flowed in upon them, as well as 
earthly enjoyments. He found cause to be 
grateful to Uncle John for persuading him to 
adopt wis “plan.” 
a eee 


THE FIRST SNOW. 
BY HESTER A BENEDICT. 
THROUGH all the days of her most royal 

reign, until near its close, November has 
been clinging to the golden raiment of her pre- 
decessor, decking herself in hues as varied, 
and beating upon the mists that folded up the 
purple hills as glad a time to as perfect a Te 
Deum. 

A little graver, perhaps, her tresses less luxu- 
riant, and.the carpet pressed by her flying feet 
mingling russet with its glorious green; yet the 
blue above, spotted and garnished with clouds 
ff feathery pearl, has been more magnificently 
limitless than ever the skies of an October 
time. 

The winds had lost their feverish heat, and 
with refreshing coolness fanned the faded cheek 
and furrowed brow of age, and danced with 
children among the leaves beside the sea-bound 
streams, until each had wellnigh forgotten the 
approach of winter’s stormy king. 

But how changed has the fleeting month be- 
To-day darkness has battled with the 
No ray from 


come! 
light and gained great victory. 
sun, or moon, or stars, obtrudes itself upon the 
shadowy pall that wraps the face of earth ; and 
vet a whiteness, soft and tender as the wing of 
hope, is falling gently through the gloom, to 
deck and beautify the fallen leaves and all 
earth’s withered herbage, with a robe as lovely 
as the pure in heart should wear, while it sym- 
bolizes the raiment that shall be ours when 
“this mortal shall have put on immortality.” 

The first snow! 

Flake after flake, it falleth through the 
moveless air, silently and softly, as kisses upon 
lips aglow with the wine of love, as tears upon 
the low, cold mounds that were not heaped last 
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year, as melodies from the land where life and 
love are eternal, 

We sit—alone with the twilight and the 
snow—and through all the silences that, hand 
in hand with shadows, go evermore about us, 
flutters the fragrance of water-lilies that made 
sweet a day departed and a dream long dead. 
The far off singing of birds, with the choruses 
of winds and waves, come faintly from the 
green groves of the past, and the sound of a 
harp, the whisper of a voice, the reach of a 
hand, and the flutter of a tress, make glad the 
spiritual perception that neither time nor 
eternity can dull, 

We lean from the lattice, and, fairer than 
pearls in the purples of our hair, fall the pure 
white flukes, and we say: They are benedic- 
tions dropped from the land they wander in, 
whose lives were lifted from the clay so long, 
so long ago! 

And, saying this, therftomes to us a thought 
of other lives—lives tender and human—over 
whose verdure and sweetness the hand of des- 
tiny is scattering to-night the snows that never 
an earthly dawn will melt away; the snows of 
a sorrow that will lie, not like that upon the 
happy hills, lightly and dreamily, but with 
an iron weight over all the green leaves of de- 
light and the perished blooms of hope. 

We pray for such. We ery through the cold 
whiteness of the storm: God send to them the 
sweetness of His peace! And we reach toward 
them a hand whose fingers, like their own, are 
full of painful yearning to twine once more 
the tendril curls that are under the snow to- 
night, 

He who giveth rain to the thirsty earth, and 
foldeth the fields in a drapery of snow, that in 
the seed-time they may be strong and in the 
harvest fruitful, knoweth best the need of every 
human soul; and doubt of His guidance, dis- 
trust of His goodness, are unworthy the crea- 
tures of His care. 

The first snow! 

Softly, silently, as tears, as kisses, as melodies, 
it droppeth over the face and into the heart of 
night; and, leaning from the lattice, with its 
whiteness in the purples of our hair, a dream 
comes to us of a land where never a hope and 
never a joy is folded down with still lids’ and 
silent pulses—under the snow !—and through 
all the aisles of being, mystical and shadow- 
wrought, flutters a low prelude to the anthem 
whose diapason notes will drop sweetly from 
our lips by and by, waking glad echoes among 
the hills that never are wrapped in drapery of 
snow. ; 
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A DAY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 


CHAPTER ITI. 
7 ETCHAM, the butcher, came to the front 
door in a hurry, wiping his hands on his 
greasy apron. He had just left one of his best 
customers at the scales, in which the butcher 
had dumped a choice piece of sirloin, and as 
Ketcham had a sharp eye for his awn interests, 
the attraction must have been strong outside 
which could make him run any risk of offend- 
ing a good customer. 

3ut there the man stands in the doorway 
with a row of fowls picked and dressed, dang- 
ling on hooks just above his head; a short, 
thick-set, bald-headed man, with a reddish, 

bushy growth of beard, 

The foeal point of Ketcham’s gaze at this 
moment was nothing less than a handsome 
open carriage, drawn by a pair of small-framed, 
dainty, high-bred bays, driven by a coachman 
in quite showy livery. 

Indeed, the whole effect of the turnout might 
have seemed a little pretentious to people of 
quiet tastes, still, this was a matter open to 


discussion, and everything was well ordered 
and handsome. 

On the coachman’s box sat a boy or youth, 
for he must, by this time, have scaled half the 


high walls of his teens. He had a stout, well- 
shaped figure, and altogether made a good ap- 
pearance in his blue broadcloth suit, mounted 
up there on the box by the coachman, 

The youth must have been saying something 
which struck the boy and girl inside as im- 
mensely witty or funny, for they laughed out 
in a loud, tickled way, not unpleasant to hear; 
young, mirthful voices never are. 

The girl hada pretty face, at least—it looked 
wonderfully so, under its soft drooping plumes 


. . . 4 
of white and azure; it was a face just out of 


its childhood, and its bloom could not have 
been the bloom of more than fourteen sum- 
mers, 

The boy by her side divided the distance 
betwixt her and the boy on the box. He had 
an odd-looking face; bright enough, certainly, 
but his eyes were deep set, and he had a com- 
ical habit of winking them almost incessantly; 
indeed, the girl had once given out her opin- 
ion that Proctor’s eyelids had solved the pro- 
blem of perpetual motion. 

Her father thought that a wonderfully smart 


( ts 


‘ speech, laughed over it immoderately, and 


averred that he'd like to see another girl of 


\ Cressy’s birthdays who could beat that. 


The man sits on the front seat of his carriage 


‘ in an easy, half-lounging way, with a half- 
) conscious air that he is its owner, “and if any 
¢ man lives who can show a better right to sit 
¢ there, he’d like to see him, that’s all.” 


Look at this man well, for he will have his 


\ own part to bear—not an unimportant one in 


the movement of the drama before you. He 
is hardly an old man, still less is he a young 
one ; his figure is a little above average height 
and growing portly, a broad area of well-shaped 
face, with carefully trimmed whiskers. He 
wears the best of broadcloth, and diamond studs, 
and a heavy seal ring, and a solid watch chain; 
the man, like his carriage, handsomely got up, 
the same, indeed, to be said of both, nothing 
offensive, yet a little salient for people of quiet 
tastes, 

A penetrating gaze would not take this man 
for a gentleman, in the fine, old content of the 
word. Broadcloth and diamonds never make 
that, you know; and there is a certain atmos- 
phere of coarseness about the man; a faint 
smirk of self-complacency in his face, and a 


\ degree of hardness which might not strike you 


at first, but you would be certain to detect it on 
examination, 

So, the bay horses and the handsome car- 
riage with its inmates, rolled along the principal 


| streets of Thornley, and curious, admiring eyes 


beside Ketcham the butcher’s, followed it, for 
in all the town there was no carriage and pair 
which could compete with this one. 

Ketcham rubbed his hands. He had an 
audience by this time. Fiver six people had 
gathered around the door-step, amongst these 
the customer, whom the former had treated so 
unceremoniously. “ You al’ays was a shrewd, 
tough one, Dick Forsyth,” muttered Ketcham ; 
sure to come out top’o the heap. Yet who'd 
ha’ believed it forty years ago !” 

“You knew him then, did you, Ketcham?” 
said the customer, a lean, lank man, gulping 
down a first feeling-of injured dignity in his 
curiosity, 

“T should think I did. We was, both ofas, 
born just beyond the old Ropewalk Bridge, 
not half a mile apart; and I'll take my oath 
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on it any day, the chances that I should ride 
in a grand carriage like that ’un yonder, 
seemed a mighty sight better than his’n at the 
beginning.” 

“You don’t say, now!” said some voice in 
the crowd, through its nose, the original com- 
pany having enlarged itself by slow accretions. 
There are always plenty of people, in the grand 
rush and scramble of this world, who find time 
to stare at any novel sight, or listen to any 
strange story. 













man, but the chance of being orator to a 
small crowd was a temptation that even his 
business habits could not resist, so he wiped his 
hands again on his greasy apron, cleared his 
throat, and commenced. 

“Tvs more than fifty years ago since Dick 
Forsyth saw the light down there beyond 
Ropewalk Bridge. He had a hard scramble 
of it, for his father died just after Dick’s birth, 
and his mother only lived to set him well on 
his feet. Whew! but he had rongh times 
fightin’ his way up. He lived round, sort o’ 
loose, here and there, among the farmers, doin’ 
chores and sellin’ berries, and keepin’ life in 
him by hook or by crook. He was a bright 
’un, though. If the school was tough, Dick was 
a sharp learner. He got up somewhere into 
his teens, and then Thornley wasn’t big enough 
for my man, and he sot out for the city, and, by 
George, when it came to sink or swim, Dick 
















foul.” 
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Ketcham was a prompt, energetic sort of . 


Forsyth wasn’t the fellow to go down--he was 
bound to feather his nest by fair means or 


“How did the man make .his money?” 
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do to stick at trifles. Do you s’pose, if Forsyth 
had done that, he'd stand where he does to-day ? 
The way is to go right in and shoulder your- 
self through. It’s a grab game anyhow, and if 
you don’t look out sharp for number one, you’ll 
come out at the little end o’ the horn. It’s all 
) wellto talk about honesty’s payin’, and the par- 
> gon’s bound to preach it o’ Sundays, but I tell 
you, my friends, ’twant any too much honesty 
¢ went into the getting of that are carriage or 
them are bays.” 
These sentiments were greeted by a loud 
laugh, and cries of—* That’s so !” 


hoot and 
among the crowd. 

Ketcham felt that he had made his climax, 
and that his peroration could not be improved. 
He returned to his scales and his best cus- 
tomer. 

Just as he was taking out the meat, the 
butcher, glancing out of his store, saw a boy 
dragging by a pale-faced, thread-bare, stunted 
little being, with that old, pinched, hungry 
look which in young faces tells its own pitiful 
story, and is its own terrible witness to the 
Heavens of awful wrong somewhere. 

“Humph! there he goes again,” growled 
the butcher, as he rolled up the meat. “TI say 
there ought to be a law against poor folks bein’ 
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in this world’—turning to his eustomer— 
“ They’ve no business here. We ought to treat 
’em jest as they do the old and infirm on the 
other side of the world, among the Turks and 
Chinese, and that class.” 

“ How’s that, Ketcham ?” taking up his mar- 
ket basket. 

“Why, they jest get’em quietly one side, and 
then take their heads off, clean and smooth, no 





inquired the lank customer, while the rest of 
the audience, composed mostly of small shop- 
keepers, errand-boys, and clerks from the 
adjoining stores, listened in all sorts of awk- 


words about it—think no more of it than I do 
of laying out a nice, fat steer. I tell yon, sir, 
it’s doin’ them and mankind too a favor, put- 
tin’ them out of the way and leavin’ room for 
their betters. This world has rather too much 
to do, tugging along the shiftless, and lazy, and 
It’s too much to 


ward, intent attitudes, 

“Tle made it by gambling. Kept a grand 
saloon for years in New York. I tell ye, Dick 
lorsyth wasn’t the fellow to be squeamish 
about ways and means when money was in the 
question.” 

There wasa murmur amid the gaping crowd, 
partly of approval, partly of dissent. Those 
salient evidences of prosperity which make so 
strong an appeal to one side of our natures—not 
the highest and noblest—had just passed before 
the-eyes of the crowd. It was a very powerful 
argument on the side of gain against principle. 

“Yes,” said Ketcham, with a respect for the 


good-for-nothin’ generally. 
ask of it,” and the butcher glanced in a dread- 
fully savage way at the big knife which lay on 
the bench, as though he would like to use it on 
some other kind of flesh than that of ruminant 


quadrupeds, 

“ What's set you off on that tack, Ketcham ?” 
inquired the customer, with a laugh, slinging 
the market basket on his arm. 

“There’s that Billings now. Just saw his 
boy erawlin’ by ; thin ag a weasel nine-tenths 
successful man, which, however, was not with- © starved. Father a poor, drunken dog; wife 
out serious detractions in his own mind. “If \ and starved. Such 
you want to make money in this world, it don’t 2 men as he, is precisely the sort which needs 


sick at home, abused 
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knife 


aera 
the old Turk’s prunin’ 
necks,” 

The customer went off laughing, and think- 
ing that Ketcham was an original in his way. 

Then the butcher went to the front door 
again, and sent his voice with a loud shout far 
down the street: “What, ho! you young Bil- 
lings, I say.” 

The boy turned and trotted back; pinched, 
meagre, ragged, he stood a forlorn spectacle 
enough before the butcher’s window. Ketch- 
am’s gaze went over him. The sight was elo- 
quent and pathetic, if it made its way to that 
soft streak which I suppose we all have some- 
where in our souls, 

“What you in such a confounded hurry for, 
boy? Not likely to find any better pickin’s 
than round here, I reckon.” 

“Mother’s wuss,” said the shivering boy, 
hoarsely and sententiously, wiping his nose on 
his coat sleeve, 

“S’pose so. No particular reason why she 
should be any better, as I can see. Got a few 
bones, odds and ends, lyin’ around, that I’d be 
glad to be lightened of.” 

The eyes glittered out of the widened face 
greedily, Ketcham sawit. The sight did not 
make his movements any slower. He hunted 
up an old basket, and the “odds and ends” 
proved to be savory cuts of beef and lamb, and 
nice joints for broth, and some mealy potatoes, 
and a bunch of onions, and a dozen nice roast- 
ing apples to boot. 

“There, boy, I reckon that’s about as much 
as such a pipe-stem as you can sail under.” 
Ketcham’s metaphors, you see, were as open to 
criticism as his grammar. “Trot, now! There, 
never mind about the thanks—they’ll keep. 
Only, when that are’s gone, and you happen to 
be passin’ by here again, it may be worth your 
while not to be in too big a hurry. Mind that 
now, will you ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, with a pleased flush 
all over the pinched face, at the thought of the 
good meals in that basket. 

Ketcham turned off, muttering to himself: 
“So that’s the way it goes. Hang it, I say. 
Somebody’s got to take care of these lazy, 
drunken dogs’ wives and brats, Might as well 
be me as anybody, I s’pose.” 

Ah! Ketcham might hold forth to a gaping, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Meanwhile, the owner of the handsome car 


¢ riage and his young family had reached their 
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home. It was a new house, the handsomest in 
Thornley, having been finished less than a year 
ago by its owner, who, being obliged to go 
abroad for his health, had offered the place for 
sale, 

Richard Forsyth, happening to be in his 
birthplace for the first time in many years, had 
“snapped up the place,” to use his own words, 
“at a bargain.” 

What influenced this man to settle down in 
such a place as Thornley, I cannot tell. Very 
likely ‘he could not himself. Perhaps there 
was some lurking tenderness for the old home 
of his boyhood, and the scene of his early strug- 
gles, sharp and tough enough. They would 
have taken breath and courage out of many a 
soul; but Richard Forsyth’s was made, at the 
beginning, out of tough fibre, and the kicks 
and bruises, and the long, hard pull with 
poverty, had not crushed him. 

He had made his own way in the world, and 
he was vividly conscious of that fact. Ketcham 
had told the honest truth about Forsyth. He 


{ had amassed his wealth by keeping a hand- 


) his own words, 
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{ father. 


shouting crowd about honesty’s not paying, and 
( the core of him. 


stuff of that sort, but I believe, in the long run, 


the butcher would find that morning’s deed to | 


the woman who was worse than a widow, oy 
to the boy worse than an orphan, paid; 


“good measure, pressed down and flowing ie” 2 stone house, with a fine view of Thornley itself, 


¢ better than anything in the world; 


some gambling saloon in New York. He was 
a shrewd, sharp man, of course, always, to use 
“lying low, and knowing the 
time to spring upon his game.” 

Forsyth always kept himself out of the 
clutches of the law. He had necessarily seen 
a great deal of the worst side of.human nature, 
and had a pretty low estimate of his kind. It 
is only saying the truth of Richard Forsyth to 
say that he was a coarse, selfish, unprincipled 
man ; he could swagger, and bluster, and swear; 
yet he knew when to refrain from doing all 
this, and in the company of gentlemen could 
be on the surface, and to a degree, one himself. 

Then, too, there is this to be put to the credit 
side of the man—and I hope every human being 
has one—he had not been an unkind husband, 
and was, in a good many ways, an indulgent 
He loved his boys and that girl of his, 
the latter, probably, since her mother died, 
and al- 
though, if he had been a better man, the love 
would have been wiser and more thoughtful, 
still, with all his faults, Richard Forsyth would 
have been a far worse man without the love at 


The house which he had purchased stood 
on a high river bank, quite remote from the 
centre of the town, It was a wide, pleasant 
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and the outlying hills and farm-houses. In- 
side the stone wall which encircled the grounds 
were pleasant walks and promising young fruit 
trees, making altogether an attractive home. 


And here Richard Forsyth, well among his 5 


fifties, and beginning to feel a little hankering 
for rest and home quiet—albeit he was not 
much the worse for the hurry and noise of the 
life in which he had shoved and elbowed his 
way—had planted his vine and fig trees, and set 
up his household gods. 

“You'll be sick of it in a month, Forsyth. 


You’ll never be able to stand it, browsing in a > 


dull, one-horse town like that down below,” 


said some of the man’s old cronies, with whom ‘ 


he had been finger and glove at hotel dinners 
and wine suppers, and whom he had now in- 
vited out to survey his new premises. 


Forsyth was not at all certain himself; but ( 


the property, he reflected, could go into the 
market any time at a handsome advance, Then 
he was not so young as he had been ten or 
twenty years ago; and the strain and wear of 
life—such a life as his—told on him a little 
more, 

He need not, it is true, have stepped so far 
aside from it as Thornley; but the air was 
healthy, and would suit those growing boys 


and that girl of his. Then, as I said, the old ¢ 


place had been the home of his childhood, the 
theatre of the roughest, hardest scrambles of 
Richard Forsyth’s lire. What a tough, bitter, 
frost-bitten rind of a youth he had had! It 
was pleasant now to lounge back on the silken 
cushions of his elegant carriage as it rolled 


along the very highways where his pinched ? 
toes had carried him, ragged, and hungry, and ( 
wretched, in his boyhood. When the picture } 
rose up before him, with its sharp contrasts of ( 


then and now, it gave the man a most comfort- 


able feeling of self-complacency, to see how he ? 


had fought his way, by dint of cunning and 
shrewdness, to the place where he stood to-day. 


They had been home half an hour from the ° 
ride which had called forth such a display of 


eloquence from the butcher that morning. 
The boys, Ramsey and Proctor, were loung- 
ing about, joking each other, and Cressy—she 


wore her mother’s name when she worked it on | 


a sampler or wrote it in her copy-books, but the 
stately heirloom had been defrauded of its 
vowels, and worn down into the crisp little 
dissyllable which slipped so easy and home- 
like off one’s lips—Cressy was busy with some 
autumn leaves, bits of gold and fire, which she 
had just gathered outside. 

The young family were all in the sitting- 
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room, that had a southern exposure, which 
helped set out the handsome furniture inside; 
the carpet was rich, and there were brackets at 
the proper angles, and a new piano, which just 
fitted an alcove on one side, 

I want to take you, without further preface, 
right into the heart of the house-life of these 
people; and perhaps the talk and the scene 
( which occupied the next ten minutes will serve 
‘ my purpose as well as any more elaborate draw- 


ing would, 
{ Ramsey, lounging about in a lazy, indefinite 
way, anything but good for a youth of sixteen, 
if the lounging confirmed itself into habit, sud- 
denly broke into a loud, short laugh, ending up 
with, “ That was jolly !” 

“What was?” asked Proctor, looking up, his 
eyelids going at their usual speed. 
’ “The way the folks stared at us this morn- 
) ing. One would have thought we were kanga- 

roos and Polar bears straight out of a mena- 


s 


— 


gerie. 

“ No wonder,” said Proctor, laughing a little 
in his turn, but less noisily than his brother. 
“T don’t s’pose these savages round here ever 

’ set eyes on a carriage like ours, or on horse- 
, flesh like those buy a 

“It’s arum team, that’s a fact,” said Ramsey. 

Cressy put in now: “It never seemed any- 
thing very wonderful to me on Broadway, but 
here in Thornley it’s quite another thing.” 

“T should think it was,” replied her eldest 
’ brother, with a sneer, “ Anything decent would 

be wonderful in this old fox-hole of a town. 
) People never saw anything better than ox 
teams and farmers’ carts.” 

Ramsey had a strong hankering after the 
city, with its sights and shows, and all its noisy, 
objective life, and by no means approved of his 
) father’s burying them all alive in that jumping- 
off place, and let no opportunity escape of 
( villifying the town of Thornley and the in- 
) habitants thereof. 

“T don’t think it so bad, really, now,” said 
Cressy. “There's a good deal of fun here, and 
) I’m sure the sky and the trees are pleasanter 
, than great rows of brick houses.” 

Ramsey Forsyth had a strong will of his own, 
which had never been curbed; indeed, when 
you came to the moral training of this family, 
the neglect had been sad and pitiful enough ; 
no high ideals had ever entered, no lofty senti- 


this subject of the new home, too, Ramsey was 
particularly sensitive, having a feeling that if 
he could only bring the family sentiment 
strongly on his side, his father might be in- 
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ments had ever penetrated its atmosphere. On 
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doing this now, remaining in suspense. 

“As though you could throw dust in my 
eyes, Cressy Forsyth! As though I could not 
see well enough what you take on country 
milkmaid airs of a sudden for,” 

“T haven’t taken on any country milkmaid 
airs,” said Cressy, bristling up at once. “ Have 
I now, Proctor ?” 

“T haven’t seen any,” answered the younger 
boy, who was not, however, too much inclined 
to the office of peacemaker, as he rather en- 
joyed a sharp tilt between the two. “ What 
do you mean, Ramsey ?” 

“All that stuff about pleasant skies and 
trees. Ican see through it. She means to 
come it round dad—has an eye on his pocket— 
wants a new doll, or a set of jewelry, or some 
girl’s gimerack or other.” 

“ You know better,” said Cressy, flushing all 
over her face, the insinuation that she could 
play with dolls being the arrow tipped with 
venom in her brother’s remark, although she 
would not even condescend to notice it. “You 
know better, Ramsey Forsyth. I never went 
about in my life to get anything out of papa in 
that way, and when I say I like Thornley, it’s 
just because I honestly do.” 

Ramsey laughed a disagreeable, sceptical 
laugh, which was particularly irritating. This 
boy had a great many faults, as you will find 
out before I get through with him ; one-of the 
worst of which was, the malicious pleasure 
which he took in aggravating people in small 
ways. 

For a wonder, considering the fiery little 
mortal she was, Cressy made no reply to this 
laugh. She was busy “gumming” her leaves, 
as she called it, which meant painting the 
flame and gold with some glossy substance. 
She held some of these up, in a minute or two, 
“Look, Proctor! Aren’t they lovely ?” 

“They’re pretty enough,” with a conde- 
scending glance. “ But what are you going to 
do with all those old leaves.” 

“To call them old leaves!” repeated Cressy, 
admiringly surveying her work. “What a 
shame! You'll see, one of these days, what 
pretty things I shall make out of them ; a ronnd 
frame for my picture of the Flower Girls, and 
wreaths above the brackets, and trimmings for 
the vases.” 

“What trash!” broke in Ramsey’s sneer 
again. 
leaves! That’s a part of the country milk- 
maid's plan, too, I s’pose.” 

By this time the peppery little temper was 


duced to shut up the house for the winter, his 


“Making such a fuss over old dead | 
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quite roused, It broke out in a hot rush of 
adjectives. “ You are the meanest, most dis 
agreeable, hatefullest boy in all the world, 
Ramsey Forsyth, and I just abhor you.” 

The boy came and stood still before the girl, 
with that look of cool contempt on his ta 
most calculated to aggravate her. “Can't you 
pile it on a little thicker than that?” he asked. 

The small angry face looked as though it 
would like to annihilate the big, overbearing 
fellow standing there; and perhaps anybody 
witnessing this scene would have felt that the 
strong moral tonie of a good thrashing was 
precisely what the boy’s insolence and self- 
conceit most needed, although hide-correctives 
are always the last remedies for human souls— 
that rod of Solomon’s working a great deal of 
harm, if taken often otherwise than metaphor- 
ically. 

“If I could think of any worse words—you 
mean, hateful, horrid old thing—you should 
have the benefit of them. I wish you’d just 
get out of my sight; and I never wart to see 
you again as long as I live and breathe, Ram- 
sey Forsyth.” 

Cressystood right up as she said these words, 
her eyes ablaze with the stormy wrath at work 
in the head beneath. It was not a pleasant 
sight; but the big bullying boy, rather than 
the foolish angry girl, would have received, as 
he well-merited, the larger share of your in- 
dignation, 

Proctor, who had rather relished the com- 
mencement of this foolish quarrel, came up now 
to the rescue. 

“Do let Cress alone, Ramsey. What do you 
want to be always nagging her for?” 

“T haven't done anything, I say. What do 
you want to pitch on me for? She needn’t be 
such a spitfiré, and she wouldn’t, either, if it 
wasn’t for her old red heal.” 

Now Cressy had taken the absurdest notion 
that her hair was her great misfortune; the 
foolish child actually regarded the soft auburn 
glow which struck through it in certain lights, 
as she would a personal infirmity. Her sen- 
sitiveness on this subject was as morbid as it 
was unaccountable ; and, of course, all Cressy’s 
family were fully conscious of this weakness 
of hers, and,even with Ramsey, any allusion to 
the color of his sister’s hair formed the great 
gun which he only fired off in their stormiest 
quarrels, 

Creasy sprang up; that pretty girlish face of 
hers—how it shook and quivered, and was 
transformed with rage! Shemadea blind dive 
and rush at her brother, probably at his hair, 
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“Oh! I wish I could kill you!” she cried ; but, § 
in her mad plunge, the girl fell against her 


work-cabinet, a dainty piece of rosewood carv- 
ing which had been a Christmas-gift from her 
father, and which filled all sorts of miscella- 
neous offices, as writing-desk, work-box, and 
omnium-gatherum; and thisnow wentdown with 
its owner, one of the brackets snapping sharply 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


Proctor went over the main features of the 
story we have related. They made strongly 
against Ramsey, it must be admitted, yet when 
it came to the origin of the quarrel, the boy 
was utterly befogged, and probably the chief 
actors in it would have been equally so. 

Possessed of the main features, Forsvth 


( stormed awhile at his elder son—no matter 


off; while a heterogeneous mass of spools, wax, 2 
2 or less oaths in them. 


papers, and leaves rolled on the floor. 
Cressy’s tumble bruised her a little, and 
shocked her nerves a good deal more. She 


burst into a loud flood of tears, and hurt, angry, ‘ 


mortified, rushed sobbing stormily out of the 
room. 

Proctor turned angrily upon his brother. 
He was slower than either of the others, but he 
had the family temper when it was roused. 

“T hope you are satisfied now,” he said, his 
cheeks puffing out. “I wish I was a man five 
minutes, to give you just the thrashing you 
deserve.” 

“ You better go in and try it then,” answered 
Ramsey, whistling and trying to look uncon- 
cerned at the broken rosewood and the debris 
scattered upon the floor. 

Before Proctor could answer, a new actor 
appeared upon the scene. It was the head of 
the house himself, who, in a distant room, had 
been roused by the fall and Cressy’s cries. 

“ Now what’s to pay here?” he asked, glanc- 
ing at his sons and at the strewn carpet. 

“Oh, Ramsey and Cressy have been having 
one of their fights,” answered Proctor. 

“She needn’t have made such a fool of her- 
self,” exclaimed the elder boy, feeling, by this 
time, that the matter began to look serious, and 
he must make the best defence the circum- 
stances admitted. 

“Now Ram, you know it was mostly your 
fault. You always must needs be nagging and 

_ aggravating her.” 

“ Well, she needn’t be such a lightning-bug ; 
I only meant it for a joke,” answered Ramsey, 
trying, rather ignobly, to get his neck out of 
the scrape, for he knew on which side his fath- 
er’s sympathies would naturally incline, and 
standing in more or less fear of rousing him. 

“You young rascal, I don’t doubt you were 
ot the bottom of the mischief. Big as you are, 
I onght to give you a sound horsewhipping. 
Now let’s have the facts, Proctor. Not a word 
from ‘you, at your peril, Ramsey.” 

Of course no boy who had rounded the 
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here to repeat his invectives, which had more 


The ultimatum, however, was, that if Ram- 
sey did not, in future, cease from tormenting 
his sister, he should be packed ofl; hide and 
hair, to some rigid boarding-school, with strict 
orders tothe master to holda high hand over him. 

Richard Forsyth, as his son was aware, was 
not a man of many idle threats, and bad as 
Thornley was, Ramsey infinitely preferred it 
to the reverse side of the picture. 

The boy also was to pay for the mending of 
the broken cabinets out of his own allowance, 
and with some more noisy bluster, but with 
meaning at the bottom of it, which his son 
dared not defy, Forsyth took himself out of 
the room. 

I have introduced this family to you—cer- 
tainly its younger portion—on their worst side, 
which seems, after all, hardly the fair thing to 
do, at least I suppose none of us would fancy 
being dealt with in this way in real life. 

Happily, before I get threngh, I shall have 
other sides to show you. Here is a bit which 
lightens the picture. 

Returning to his letters—for Forsyth was 
still a man of business—he heard a smothered 
sob from a small ante-room on his right. He 
pushed open the door and looked in. His 
daughter lay stretched on a lounge, her face 
buried in a cushion, some sighs shaking her 
occasionally, the final heavings of the tempest 
which had passed over her. Terrible as Cres- 
sy’s tempers were, they came like thunderbolts 
and passed as swiftly. 

“Come now, Cressy, never mind; cheer up 
and be a woman,” said her father, in a lond, 
kindly voice, stopping a moment in the door. 
Cressy lifted up her face, flushed and plaintive 
still, but the tears were almost dried. 

“You know all about it, pa?” 

“Oh, yes. Proctor’s been telling me. 
given the rascal! a good trimming down. 


I’ve 
But, 


' Cressy, what's the use of getting so mad—going 
2 off like such a pop-gun yourself?” 


hemisphere of his teens, would require to be ° 


talked to in this style without terrible antece- 
dent faults on the parent’s part. 


( 
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“T can’t help it, pa,” in a half-ashamed, 
half-pleading tone. “You don’t know how 
hateful, and outrageous, and aggravating Ram- 
sey is,” 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


wn en 
“YesI do. He deserves a good cudgelling ; 
but if you weren’t such little pepper-box he 
wouldn't try iton you so often, What good 
now has all this storm done?” 
Cressy drew a long, long sigh. 


She looked 


so pretty, and ashamed, and troubled, sitting , 


there; and in the eyes of the man who gazed, 
she was a little dearer than anything else in the 
world. 

She rose up and went to her father, and laid 
her soft young cheek sleeve. 
“ Papa,” she said, “1 shall always be getting 
mad and going off, as you say, like a pop-gun. 
it’s in me.” 

“Foolish little girl,” patting the beautiful 
hair, which, in Cressy’s eyes, was such a dread- 
ful offence, “‘ not to see she is her own worst 
enemy. There goes the bell. After lunch I 
shall drive over with my letters, and you may 
go along, and we'll hear no more about this 
miserable business.” 

She went away from him, her face all cleared 
up, humming some light ditty to herself. 

( To be continued.) 


against his 
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BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 





Glory be to Gop on High! 
When shall echo back from earth, 
That angelic minstrelsy, 

Which proclaims a Saviour’s birth ? 
Peace on Earth! Oh, when shall Peace 
Wave her banner o’er the world ? 
When the clang of Warfare cease ? 

When her baleful flag be furled ? 


Good Will to Men! Oh, when shall Love 
Close the scenes and voices dread, 

Where the death-shriek sounds above 
The silence of the ghastly dead ? 


When Man’s faith-enlightened eye 
Shall discern the Heavenly morn, 
Glory beaming in the sky 
Ever since the Curist was born— 


When the deaf, who still have ears,* 
Hear the angel's happy song, 

Sung through God’s eternal years, 
Through the ages all aloog— 


When the Kingdom of the Lord, 

By Man's inner heart is owned, 
Then, by all the world abroad, 

Shall the Prince of Peace be throned. 


Then to God shall Glory be! 

Then on earth shall Discord cease, 
And, as waters fill the sea, 

Cnrist shall fill the earth with Peace. 


* Isaiah Xu. 8, 
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ANECDOTE OF LUTHER. 
BY MRS. M. O. JOHNSON, 

je is well known that the parents of Martin 

Luther were exceedingly severe—more than 
this, for their punishments, even for slight 
offences, were absolutely cruel. But all may 
not be familiar with the following anecdote, 
which illustrates his own character as a father. 

One day while he was conversing with a 
friend, his little boy was brought by the nurse 
into the room in a furious passion. Luther, 
taking little apparent notice, quietly rose, 
crossed the room to the piano, and began play- 
ing some grand old minor melody. In a few 
moments the boy was calmed and could be rea- 


) soned with gently and effectually. 


Perhaps, with a child of different tempera- 
ment, just this course might not succeed—per- 
But the 
father’s action evidenced two things: that he 
tried earnestly to understand his boy’s disposi- 
tion and adapt his management to it; and that 
he sought to govern, as far as possible, by 


haps not always with the same child. 


gentle means. 

Not every father, not every mother, thus 
knows, or makes the effort to know the child. 
Not every one rules his or her own spirit suffi- 


) ciently to meet anger with calmness and gentle- 


ness combined with resolution. 

“Like cures like,” is all very well in medi- 
cine and some other things, but we are apt to 
practise it in a perverted form. Passion may 
be temporarily suppressed by fear—shut in, 
hidden from sight, like the flames of burning 
cdui with fresh fuel cast upon it. But not till 


fire quenches fire will the child’s temper be im- 


proyed by a counter irritation on the part of 
father or mother. 

The main thing needed is to 
another and different feeling into play, as in 
this case, as may sometimes be effected by 
turning the child’s attention to some ludicrous 
object, (for anger and mirth cannot coexist,) 
and in various ways. 

No single method will serve at all times, but 
a common-sense use of this general principle 
in love and patience, will, sooner or later, suc- 


bring 


» ceed, 


——sotetoe—— 


SiELToN, in one of his sermons, says:— 
“An upright is always easier than a stoop- 
ing posture, because it is more natural, 
and one part is better supported by an- 
other; so it is easier to be an honest 
than a knave, It is also more 
graceful.” 
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HOW TO AMUSE CHILDREN. 





MOTHER of a growing family of boys and 
A girls has, perhaps, no harder trial than that 
involved in keeping little hands and minds busy, 
and at the same time out of mischief. In the sum- 
mer it is not so difficult. The children can be dis- 
missed to some out-door region, and only require 
oceasional supervision. But when winter comes, 
and colds and threatened croup are the consequen - 
ces of too much out-of-door play, then the poor 
distracted mother is sometimes at ber wit’s end. 

The boys are noisy; the girls are restless and 
teasing; the perpetual ery of both is: “I 
something to do.” 
selves; they “wake the baby ;” they set poor mo- 
ther’s nerves all of a quiver; while grandmother 
moralizes on the degeneracy of the times, and won- 
ders why children are so much more unruly now 
than they were when she was young. 

There are various ways in which to amuse chil- 
dren, if one will give a little thought to the matter. 

Sets of paper dolls and paper furniture are not 
expensive, and are invaluable to keep little girls 
busy and quiet. 

A quantity of beads of different colors, with 
needle and thread, will serve until the last bead is 
lost. 

Some paper, a pair of scissors and a cup of paste, 
with the corner of the room to make a litter in, is 
another ingenious device for occupying the fingers 
and thoughts of the little ones, and has never been 


want 


known to fail. 

A slate and pencil we have found of infinite 
value. Also pieces of waste paper and a lead- 
pencil. 

A cheap box of paints and a book of pictures, 
with full liberty to “paint,” we have also found 
a success. 

It is well to give children sets of carpenter's tools, 
and let them learn to use them. But this necessi- 
tates their banishment to another apartment, un- 
less one’s nerves are very strong, and chips, shav- 
ings, and sawdust on the carpet can be borne 
without a murmur. 

One of the prettiest occupations for children is 
furnished in a box of building-blocks. They are 
not only tolerably quiet, but cleanly playthings, as 
when the child is done playing they can be gath- 
ered up and packed away in their box, leaving no 
dirt or litter behind them. 

The little ones never get tired of these, as they 
constantly tax their ingenuity, and in their com- 
binations are continually presenting new forms and 
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They quarrel among them- , 


‘} 


suggesting new ideas. They also develope the 
faculty of constructiveness. 

These blocks a man may make himself for 
children, if he have a little spare time and is handy 
in the use of tools; or he can obtain them already 
made at the toy stores, at prices ranging from one 
dollar to three dollars, according to quality and 
number of blocks. These latter are preferable ; 
and the money laid out for them, even by a poor 


his 


man, is well spent and will never be regretted. 

If there are no toy stores convenient, send to 
Orange, Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 

A box of blocks should, in a family of young 
children, be considered as indispensable as th 
cradle or the picture book. They will serve their 
purpose longer than any other plaything; for the 
little child, as soon as it is able to creep about the 
floor and use its hands, finds pleasure and amuse- 
ment in turning them over; while the older ones 
never seem to outgrow them. Even papa, when 
he ecmes in from his day’s work, now and then 
builds a castle or a church—*“ to amuse the chil- 
dren,” he saye, but we know that it does him good 
to relax his brain and museles, and that he takes 
as much delight in it as though he were a boy him- 
self. Even mamma sometimes thinks she would 
like to try her hand at building, if she “ could ever 
find the time.” 
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MRS. STOWE’S NEW STORY. 
RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE is writ- 
ing a serial for the Christian Union, called 
“ My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's History.” 
It is so interesting—so full of beautiful and noble 
thoughts that we take the liberty to make a few 
extracts from it for the benefit of our readers. In 
the number of December 3d, she touches ineident- 
ally the “Woman Question” in the following 


’ manner: 


“Tt has often seemed to me a fair question, on a 


/ 
‘ review of the way my mother ruled in our family, 


~ 


whether the polities of the ideal state in a millennial 
community should not be one equally pervaded by 
motherly influences. 

“The woman question of our day, as I under- 
stand it, is this: Shall Mormernoop ever be felt 
in the public administration of the affairs of state? 
The state is nothing more nor less than a collection 
of families, and what would be good or bad for the 
individual family would be good or bad for the 
state? 

“Such as our family would have been, ruled 
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, and blended together in love. 


THE HOME 
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only by my father, without my mother, such the 
political state is and has been; there have been in 
it ‘conscript fathers,’ but no ‘conseript mothers ;’ 
yet is not a mother’s influence needed in acts that 
relate to the interests of collected families as much 
as in individual ones ? 

“ The state, at this very day, needs an infiuence 
like that which I remember our mothers to have 
been, in one great, vigorous, growing family—an 
influence, quict, calm, warming, purifying, unit- 
ing—it needs a womanly economy and thrift in 
husbanding and applying its material sourees. It 
needs a divining power, by which different sections 
and different races can be interpreted to each other, 


ing power, by which its immature children may be 
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For her 
sake I was to be strong, to be efficient, to be manly 
and truc, and above all, pure in thought and 
imagination, and in word. 


I was to make myself worthy of her. 


“It was to my mother’s care and teaching I owe 
it, that there always seemed to be a lady at my 
elbow when stories were told such as a pure woman 
would blush to hear.” 
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It needs an educat- ( 


trained in virtue. It needs a loving and redeeming >) 


power, by which its erring and criminal children 
may be borne with, purified, and led back to 
virtue.” 

Referring to the training of boys, she says: 

“I was what is called a mother’s boy, as she 
taught me to render her all sorts of household ser- 
viees, such as is usually performed by girls. This 
agsociation with a womanly nature, and this disci- 
pline in womanly ways, I hold to have been an 
invaluable part of my early training. 

“There is no earthly reason which requires a 
man, in order to be manly, to be unhandy and 
clumsy in regard to the minutiw of domestic life ; 
and there are quantities of occasions oceurring in 
the life of every man, in which he will have oeca- 
sion to be grateful to his mother, if, like mine, she 
trains him in woman’s arts and the seerets of mak- 
ing domestic life agreeable.” 

Again she says: 

“ In our days we have heard much said of the 
importance of training women for wives. 
not something to be said on the importance of 
training men to be husbands? Is the wide lati- 
tude of thought, and reading, and expression which 
has been accorded as a matter of course to the boy 
and the young man, the conventionally allowed 
fatniliarity with eoarseness and indelicacy, a fair pre- 
paration to enable him to be the intimate compan- 
ion of a pure woutin? For how many ages has it 
been the doctrine that man and woman were to 
meet in marriage, the one erystal-pure, the other 
foul with the permitted garbage of all sorts of un- 
‘loansed literature and license.” 

She says much more on this important topic, but 
we have not room to quote further. We will make 
hut one more extract. It should give a hint to all 
mothers how to deal with their boys, so that they 
nay become pure and noble men, 

“ She (the mother of the hero) wisely laid hold of 
the little idyl of my childhood, as something which 
gave her the key to my nature, and opened before 
me the hope in my manhood of such a friend as , 
my little Daisy had been to my childhood. This 
wife ef the future she often spoke of as a motive. ? 


Is there 
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corner of an old newspaper, several years ago. I 
am ignorant as to its authorship, and also whether 
these four constitute the 
Will you do me the personal kindness to publish 
them, also to make inquiry for the author, and to 
request the additional verses, if any there be ? 

“T feel that this exquisite Mosaic should not be 


verses entire poem. 


‘lost to sight,’ or forgotten, but should be laid 
upon the heart of every sorrowing reader of your 
precious paper. I am sure it would calm and 
soothe their pain, as it does mine. 
“* One of the sweet old chapters, 
After a day like this; 
The day brought tears and trouble, 
The evening brings no kiss. 
No rest in the aims I long for— 
Rest and refuge and home ; 
Grieved and Jonely and weary, 
Unto the Book I come. 
One of the sweet old chapters— 
The love that blossoms through 
His care of the birds and lilies, 
Out in the meadow dew. 
His evening lies soft around them; 
Their faith is simply to be. 
Ci! hushed by the tender lesson, 
My God! let me rest in Thee!” 
0 Fi Co — 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS IN CHILDREN. 


\ established an enduring feud between him 
and his capabilities. Henceforth his feet are an 
cuilbarrassment to him, and no number of pockets 
is adequate to the satisfactory bestowal of his hands. 
He fancies that all eyes are upon him, and his very 
blood turns mutinous and flies in his face without 





AKE tke child self-conscious, and you have 


just cause or provocation. 

It is his right to be unconscious, to develop from 
within outwardly as swectly and unostentatiously 
as a flower: not to be thrust into notice by having 
his sayings and doings repeated in his presence, 
nor snubbed into silence and conscious inferiority 
by being constantly reminded that “children should 
be seen and not heard.” 

Hardly anything is more essential in the man- 
agement of children than the kindly ignoring eye 
that does not see too much. I pity the child that 
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is the centre of a blindly doting or injudiciously 
critical family, where every saying is repeated, 


every act commented upon, and where, in conse- ‘ 


quence, naturalness is impossible. 

We all know how it fared with the bean, that, 
after being planted, was dug up every morning to 
see if it had begun to grow, and which, after get- 
ting its head above ground, was declared out of 
order, and rathlessly pulled up and turned upside 
down. Much ot our interference with children is 
no less impertinent, and in its results not less mis- 
chievovs. Nature abhors meddling; to reverent 
co-operation she yields her happiest results, but 
she will not be diverted from her purpose by your 
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homilies, nor submit her plans for your revision. ( 


Handmaiden o1 the Great Architect, she never 
loses sight ot the original intention. 
her it is at your peril, and she leaves om your hands 
the work you have spoiled. Cenia Burveien. 
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HINTS TO NIGHT-WATCHERS. 

A person who is sick enough to need night- 
watchers needs rest, and quiet, and all the undis- 
turbed repose he can get. If one or more persons 
are in the room reading, talking, or whispering, as 
is often the case, this is impossible. There should 
be no light burning in the room, unless it be a very 
dim one, so placed as to be out of sight of the 


patient. Kerosene oil should never be used in the > 


sick-room. The attendant should quietly sit or 
lie in the same room, or, what is usually better, in 
an adjoining room, so as to be within call if any- 
thing is wanted. In extreme cases, the attendant 
can frequently step quietly to the bedside to see if 
the patient is doing well, but all noise and light 
should be carefully excluded. It is a common 


practice to waken patients occasionally for fear | 


they will sleep too soundly. This should never be 


If you thwart | 
) ence them, not by arbitrary rules, not by stern 7 
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HOME MAGAZINE, 


done. 
sick, and there is no danger of their getting too 


Sleep is one of the greatest needs of the 


much of it. All evacuations should be removed at 
once, and the air in the room kept pure and sweet 


by thorough ventilation.— Herald of Health. 
——20 50° 


THE LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL, 





Place a young lady under the care of a kind 
hearted, graceful woman, and she, unconsciously 
to herself, grows to be a graceful lady. 
boy in the establishment of a thorough-going 
straightforward, business man, and the boy become: 
a self-reliant, practical business man, Children 
are susceptible creatures, and circumstances, scenes 
and actions always impress them. As you influ 


Place a g 


example alone, but in the thousand other ways © 


that speak through bright smiles, soft utter 
ances, and pretty scenes, so will they grow 
Teach your children to love the beautiful. Give 


them a corner in the garden for flowers; eneour 
age them to put in shape the hanging baskets 


allow them to have their favorite tree 


, lead them to wander in the prettiest woodland 


) 


show them where they can best view the sunset 
rouse them in the morning, not with the stern 
“time to work,” but with the gentle, “see th 


¢ beautiful sun-rise ;” buy for them pretty pictures 


) 
? 
) 
) 
‘ 
{ 


and encourage them to decorate their rooms, each ; 
> in his or her childish way. This instinct is in them 


Allow them the opportunity, and they will make 
your-homes lovely. 
20 SLO —— 


Ir is the type of an eternal truth, that the soul’: 7 


armor is never well set to the heart unless 54 


woman's hand has braced it, and it is only when/ 
she braces it loosely that the honor of manhood | 
falls. Rusa. 
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BABY BLOOM’S, MAMMA. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 
DIMPLE, a handful of spun gold, a pansy, 
an apple blossom, and a sunbeam: this was 
what Baby Bloom was made of. 

And there she was on the side-steps in the pink 
piqué that mamma sat up last night so late to fin- 
ish, kicking her little bronze boots against the 
granite steps, and looking sweeter than a bow! of 
strawberries and a vase of violets. 

“Hallee! What you dot a doin, Hallee?” said 
she. 


“Tlallee” was baby’s brother. He was a big 


boy, almost four years old; so there were a great | 


many things he could do beside keeping out of the 


? 





fire when the fender was up. 


His was down now ig 


in the back court pounding lumps of coal with a// 


piece of broken brick. 
he answered without looking up. 

“Making nuts,” he said. “Baby want little, 
tiny bits?” 

“Um,” replied baby. “Baby do. Baby want} 
to make nuts, too.” F 

So down came the dainty bronze boots and pink 
piqué. 

“ Don’t not make no more nuts to-day,” she 
pleaded, after she had smeared her face and hands F 
and dress with the coal and brickdust.  “ Make [ 
hat up for tupper.” 

Now, “ hash up” in baby’s laiguage meant oyster 


SANE Ny oe 


When baby called to him, | 
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soup, or jelly, or milk toast, or anything you could 
eat with a spoon. And to make that, it was neces- 
sary to get some fragments of lime from a heap 
somebody had carted from a cellar near by and 
dumped on the sidewalk, Also some ashes from 
the coal-box that stood just outside the basement 
door. Then Harry mixed and stirred it with a 
half-burnt stick, and baby helped him. 

“ Nice!” said baby, pretending to taste, and 
daubing some on herchin. “I have to kneel up 
like I do ata party. I kneel up to eat my party, 
and one night I put my nose in the butter.” 

“Yar!” eried Harry, making up a face. “ This 
hash up isn’t good. It smells like Eng’ish b’eak’as’ 
tea, and [ don’t like that kind: I like good tea. 
Coffee-tea, I like.” 

“Nor I don’t like Eng’is’ b’eak’as’ tea, never,” 
echoed baby. 

“And don’t play tupper any more. You had 
your tupper. Now, I've mussed my c’ean d’ess,” 
she added, looking down over herself. ‘ My pitty 
boo d’ess! Pease take it off with your hanchoo, 
Hallee.” 

Harry drew out his little pink-edged handker 
chief, that was about big enough to carpet a fly's 
house, and began to brush in the brick, and coal, 
and lime. 

“Tt don’t come off,” cried baby. 
was’ it. Panny do.” 

“Yes, I * said Harry, dipping his 
handkerchief in a saucer of water, that stood by 


“You mus’ 
must was’ it,” 


Shotto’s kennel. 

Still the “ wuss” didn’t come off ; what could the 
reason be? 

“Harry! Baby!” called Fanny from the nur- 
sery window, “ Your mamma wants you to come 
in. She has a letter from your papa.” 

At the sound of Fanny’s voice the children started, 
looked at their clothes, and felt something as their 
old Grandfather Adam did, the first time he ever 
wore an a} ron. 

“ Hallee, mamma say you velly naughty boy to 
muss your c’ean d’ess,” said little Eve, in a guilty 
tone, 

But Harry ran behind the pump. 

“] can’t come, Panny. I busy now,” he cried. 

“] busy, too, Panny!” shouted baby. 

“Oh! but you must,” returned Fanny. “ It 
time to come in, and your mamma wants you.” 

So the small, forlorn figures climbed up the steps 
and pattered in through the hall. 

“You naughty, naughty children !” 
mamma, when they appeared at the chamber door. 
“ What have you been in? Why, your clothes are 
entirely spoiled! You knew better, you naughty 
children! Now you must go right straight to bed, 
and I shall not let you go out of doors to-morrow ; 
Fanny, you may take them away and 


cried their 


not once! 
undress them.” 

Harry breathed a long breath, and a tear stood 
in baby’s eye, a# they disappeared within the nur- 


sery. For awhile after they had gone, Mrs. Bloom 
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sat sewing, with very quick fingers and a bright 


on her cheek. Then she put down ber work. 


spo 
“What a wicked woman I am!” said she. “I 
Only 


am not fit to have the care of those children. 
think, Mary, what I said to them!” 

Miss Deering looked up from her embroidery 
and smiled a little. 

“I don’t wonder you felt disturbed,” said she, 
“to have these dresses ruined the first time they 
were worn, after you had worked so to finish 
them.” 

I kcow it,” replied Mrs. Bloom. “But I had 
no right to speak so hastily, and tell them they 
couldn’t go out of doors to-morrow. They ought 
to go out; it is necessary for their health, and I 
Spoiling their clothes 


Why did I make 


want them to go, of course, 
has nothing to do with that. 
such ap unreasonable promise ?” 

Mrs. Bloom sat awhile longer with her work 
lying on her lap, and the bright spot in her cheek 
growing brighter, Then she got up and went to 
the nursery. ; 

The children were lying in their cribs, looking 
as wretched as two wilted rusebuds, and their 
mamma went straight up to them. 

“Children,” said she. “ You were very naughty 
to play with that dirty stuff and spoil your nice 
You knew it was not right, and you were 
But mamma was naughty, 


dresses. 


very naughty, indeed. 


too. I was angry, and I said something I oughtn’t 
to say. Of course, I want you to go out of doors 


You would be ill if you didn’t, and I 
So I came in to tell 


every day. 
ought not to have said that. 
you that I am sorry I was naughty, and that | shall 
let you go out of doors to-morrow just the same.’ 
The two rosebuds brightened and reached up 
their mouths for a kiss. 
“ Harry is sorry he was naughty, I won't do so 
any more, mamma,” said the little boy. 
saby won't do so any more, 


“ Baby solly, too. 
too, mamma,” echoed his sister. 

“T thought that was splendid in Mrs. Bloom,’ 
said Miss Deering, “T respected her 
more than ever, and I know the children did.” 

——<03@200-—— 

Every day brings forth something for the mind 
to be exercised on, either of a mental or external 
nature; and to be faithful in it and acquit our 
selves, with the advantage designed thereby, is 


afterward. 


both wisdom and duty. 





Nornine exists in vain, either in outward cre- 
ation, in outward concerns, or in human minds. 
All the wisdom lies in extracting the use and sweet 
out of everything, so that it may assist in the per- 


fections of our minds. 





Provipence enters into the most minute partic- 
ulars of man’s life of will and thought; and mar- 


vellously overrules all of external action and 


being, in agreement with the states the man is in 
and passing through. 
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THE BROOK. 
BY TENNYSON. 


COME from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter as I flow, 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me as I travel, 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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BACA, 
BY REV. 8. D. ROBBINS. 


yo )UGH Baca’s vale my way hath passed, 
Its thorns my feet have trod, 
But I have found the well at last, 

And quenched my thirst—in God. 


My roof is but an humble home, 
Hid in the wilderness, 

But o'er me bends the eternal dome, 
For He my dwelling is. 


How scanty is my table spread! 
My cup with tears o'er flows, 

But He is still my daily bread, 
No want my spirit knows, 


My raiment rude and homely seems, 
All travel-stained and old, 

3ut with His brightest morning beams, 
He doth my il enfold. 


Hard is the rocky pillow bed— 
How broken is my rest! 

On Him I lean my aching head, 
And sleep upon His breast. 


For faith can make the desert bloom, 
And through the vistas dim, 

Love sees, in sunlight and in gloom, 
All pathways lead to Hi. 


20 ROO 


THE BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST. 
BY J. T. PIELDS. 
W E were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep— 
It was midnight on the waters, 


And a storm was on the deep. 


Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
nder, “Cut away the mast!” 


so we shuddered there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


As thus we sat in darkness, 
Fach one busy in his prayers— 
“We are lost!” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his iey hand, 
“Isn't God upon the ocean 
Just the same as on the land?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear. 









BACKWARD GLANCES, 
BY HIRAM TORREY. 
O-NIGHT I turn to trace the year 
That lead me back to childhood’s day ; 
Yet I but faintly see the way, 
With eyes made dim by falling tears. 





As distant hills through autumn air, 
Aglow in sunset’s golden shine, 
Do seem to touch the world divine, 
And its transfigured glory share: 


So Time, with Memory’s mellow light, 
Has colored all the past for me; 
And through my horoscope I see 
Nor cloudy day nor stormy night. 


Oh! years, roll back, that I may see 

t moss-roof'd house on meadow-run, 
With walls made brown by storm and sun, 

Which then was all the world to me! 





My soul cries ont for that home-band, 

Its well belov’d ones, severed wide! 

Ah! some have cross'd the darksome tide 
To far off shores of summer land! 


No minstrel’s dream nor limner’s art, 
In amber tints of mystic light, 
Could paint the picture that to-night 

Has lit old hearth-fires in my heart! 


Why come these dreams this New Year's eve, 
Of scenes long past, and vanish'd joy ? 
Sweet dreams, that daylight will destroy, 

And leave my heart to sigh and grieve. 





! could I tread that backward way— 








i 
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U i the slack’ning thread of time— 
4 Re the lost yath’s flow'ry prime— 
r My would be one golden day! 


KINGDOM COME. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 
DO not believe the sad story 
Of ages of sleep in the tomb, 
I shall pass far away to the glory 
And grandeur of “ Kingdom Come.” 
The paleness of death and its chillness 
May rest on my brow for awhile, 
And my spirit may lose in its stillness 
The splendor of Hope’s happy smile. 





But the gloom of the grave will be transient, 
And light as the slumbers of worth, 

And then I shall blend with the ancient 
And beautiful forms of the earth !— 

Thro’ the climes of the sky and the bowers 
Of bliss evermore I shall roam, 

Wearing crowns of the stars and the flowers 
That glitter in “ Kingdom Come.” 





The friends who have parted before me, 
From Life’s gloomy passion and pain, 
When the shadow of death passes o'er me, 

Will smile on me fondly again !— 
Their voices are lost in the soundless 
Retreats of their endless home, 
But soon we shall meet in the boundless 
Effulgence of “ Kingdom Come.” 
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A BLESSING DOWN. 
BY MARY A TYLER. 
JOT to the man of dollars, 
LN Not to the man of creeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of deeds; 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for the world’s renown, 
Not in the form of fashion— 
Cometh a blessing down. 


COMETH 


Not unto land’s expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 
Not to the princely mansion, 
Not to the blazoned crest, 
Not to the sordid worldling, 
Nor to the knavish clown, 
Not to the haughty tyrant— 
Cometh a blessing down. 

Not to the folly-blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal minded, 
Not to unholy fame, 
Not in negléct of duty, 
Not in the monarch’s crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty— 
Cometh a blessing down. 






3ut to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good; 
Unto the one whose store- house 
‘ideth the hungry food; 
one who labors 
Fearless of foe or frown: 
Unto the kindly hearted 
Cometh a blessing down. 





20) 4 Oo —— 
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BABY DEAREST. 
BY GEO, MAC DONALD. 

b  kpnanpe did you come from, baby dear? 

¥ Out of the everywhere into here 
Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 
it makes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
the starry spikes left in. 








= 


i you get that little tear? 
I] found it waiting when I got here. 

Vhat makes your forehead so smooth and high 
Wi your forehead ! th and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm, white rose ? 


I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-corner’d smile of bliss? 
rhree angels gave me at once a kiss. 
Where did you get this pearly air? 

God spoke, and it came out to heai 

Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands, 
Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 
How did they all just come to be you? 

God thought about me, and so I grew. 

Rnt how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 
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TOO MANY KINDS. 
LETTER is before us—a private, familiar 
\ letter—in which is detailed the doings of 
Christmas, even to the bill of fare of the Christ- 
mas dinner. The writer adds, in comment on the 
last: “I will never again get so many kinds on 
such an occasion. We do not want them. It makes 
lots of work. We have not done eating the frag- 
ments yet.” 

Too many kinds—that is the secret of half the 
work and worry of housekeepers. The daily 
fare is often too profuse, while occasions of festival 
or hospitality are always made the excuse for a 
lavish display of viands which is ‘not justified by 
any good reason. Neither we nor our guests 
‘want them.” Why should turkey, roast beef, 
chicken, and oysters be all included in one dinner? 
No one can eat them all, and either one is good 
enough and sufficient. Then, in addition, imagine 
all the vegetables of the season, with appropriate 
sauces and pickles, and a dessert of plum-pudding, 
mince and other pies, and various kinds of cake. 
Think of the labor involved in the preparation of 
such a dinner! If one has plenty of servants, 
rnd chooses to do this thing, we do not wish to 
interfere. But we are writing for those house- 
keepers to whom “style” is secondary to comfort. 
And there is no Jaw of hospitality which requires 
such a show, at the eost of so much labor, and so 
much money. When the income is limited, and all 
the work of the household is performed by one or 
two pair of hands, there is a folly and extrava- 
gance in this that is simply reprehensible. 

No woman has a right to complain that house- 
work is breaking her down, when she wilfully and 
needlessly adds to it in this manner, 

A plain dinner of a few carefully cooked and 
tastefully served dishes, will be found quite as 
acceptable and quite as tempting to the appetite 
as such a profusion. 

The guest who sits down to a Christmas dinner 
of roast turkey, with ecranberry-sauce, two kinds 
of vegetables, plam-pudding or minece-pie, will 
dine as satisfactorily as though the dishes were 
more numerous, and will be subject to no tempta- 
tions to overeating which must ever attend an 
»ver-filled table. 

—— 
SPIRITS QE-AMMONIA. 


CONTRIBUTOR to Hearth and Home writes as 
A follows: “ Sisters in household labors, have you 
any idea what a useful thing ammonia is to have in 
thehouse? Ifnot, give your maid-of-all-work fifteen 
cents and an empty pint-bottle at once, and send 
her to the first drug-store for a supply. Tell her 
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to be sure to get the spirits of ammonia; it’s the 
same as hartshorn; but if she asks for that they’l! 
give her for the fifteen cents a few drops in a smell 
ing-bottle not as big as her thamb. While she’s 
gone I'll tell you how to use it. For washing paint, 
put a tablespoonful in a quart of moderately bot 
water, dip in a flannel cloth, and with this simply 
wipe off the wood-work; no serubbing will be 
necessary. For taking grease-spots from any fab- 
ric, use the ammonia nearly pure, then lay white 
blotting-paper over the spot and iron it lightly. 
In washing laces, put about twelve drops in a pint 
of warm suds. To clean silver, mix two teaspoon 
fuls of ammonia in a quart of hot soap-suds. Put 
in your silverware and wash it, using an old nail 
brush or tooth-brush for the purpose. For clean- 
ing hair-brushes, ete., simply shake the brushes up 
and down in a mixture of one teaspoonful of am- 
monia to one pint of hot water; when they are 
cleaned, rinse them in cold water and stand them 
in the wind or in a hot place to dry. For washing 
finger marks from looking-glasses or windows, put 
a few drops of ammonia on a moist rag and make 
quick work of it. If you wish your house-plants 
to flourish, put a few drops of the spirits in every 
pint of water used in watering. A teaspoonful in 
a basin of cold water will add much to the refresh 
ing effects of a bath. Nothing is better than am 
monia-water for cleansing the hair. In every case, 
rinse off the ammonia with clear water.” 


——o}3 } 00— -— 


DRY BEDS AND DAMP BEDS. 

T is not sufficiently known that almost all sub- 

stances have the property of absorbing moistur 
from the aimosphere. Linen is remarkable for this 
property; the same may be said of feathers, and in 
a less degree of wool; hence the difficulty of keep 
ing a bed dry, unless it is constantly used or exposed 
to warmth from a fire. Merely covering a bed up 
with blankets and counterpane will no more keep 
it dry than a pane of glass will keep out light : the 
atmospheric moisture will pass through every woven 
fabric, Damp beds, unfortunately, are generally 
found in the spare or visitor's room; hence the pe: 
sons often most welcome in a house suffer from this 
terrible evil. Spare beds should never have any 
thing but a slight coverlet to keep them clean, and 
it should be put upon them when not in actual us 
People often fancy that damp is only in the sheets, 
but it is in all the other clothes. A bed will be 
much dryer by itself than with blankets and coun 
terpane upon it. Every spare room that is at al! 
likely to be used by visitors, should have a good fire 
in it at least every third or fourth day during the 
winter, and the bed should be well turned in the 
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interval. Blankets and counterpane should be 
dried and folded up hot, and put away till wanted ; 
if they are left open upon a bed they quickly ab- 
sorb damp, which cannot be quickly dried out. It 


is cruel and ungenerous to put a visitor friend to ( 
sleep in a fireless cold room, with damp clothes to ‘ 
cover him, when a little coal would have made all , 


healthy and comfortable. It is a good and simple 


room to another every week, so that all may be 
more or less in use, 
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POISON. 


HE instant a person is known to have swallowed ¢ boil, stirring it meanwhile, and it is done. 


poison, by design or accident, give water to 
drink, cold or warm, as fast as possible, a gallon or 
more at a time, and as fast as vomited drink more. 
Tepid water is best, as it opens the pores of the 


skin and promotes vomiting, and thus gives the ( 


speediest cure to the poisonous article. If pains 
begin to be felt in the bowels, it shows that part at 
least of the poison has passed downward; then 
large and repeated injections of tepid water should 
be given, the object in both cases being to dilute 
the poison as quickly and as largely as possible. 
Do not wait for warm water—take that which is 
nearest at hand, cold or warm, for every second of 


time saved is of immense importance—at the same / 


time send instantly for a physician, and as soon as 
he comes turn the case into his hands, telling him 
what you have done. This simple .fact cannot be 
too widely published; it is not meant to say that 


drinking a gallon or two of simple water will cure | 
every case of poisoning, but it will cure many, and ) 


benefit all by its rapidly-diluting quality.—Hail’s 
Journal of Health. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Beer Steax.—Pound nicely, have ready a good ( 
fire and hot spider, with a little butter, lay the ‘ 
meat in and hold over it a hot stove-cover, and , 
when nicely browned turn and again hold a hot | 


cover over it. When done, immediately take out 
of the spider and Jay it on the platter. Then 


the table. 
Roast Berr.—Put the roast in a dripping-pan, 


sprinkle on salt, then dredge with flour, put some > 
Bake 


water in the pan and set it into a hot oven. 
two or three hours, according to taste—whether 
you want it rare or well done. When half done 
turn over and repeat the process of sprinkling with 


ealt and flour, and if necessary add more water. ( 
When done, take the meat on toa platterand thicken ‘ 
\ 


the gravy. Then it is ready for the table. 
Fresa Coprisn.—Rub well with salt on both 
vou, xxxyii.—8 


sides, then roll it in Indian meal. 


) spoon.) 


. one Irish potato cut in thin slices. 


( spoonful of butter rubbed together. 


Have ready a 
hot spider with a very little lard and butter. Put 
the fish in and let it cook until nicely browned be- 
fore turning. Then brown the other side, take up, 
and melt more lard and butter for gravy, then it is 
ready for the table. 


Potato Sovup.—Pare your potatoes, slice them 


plan, to keep beds dry, to change them from one Q (crosswise and) thin, wash and put in a kettle with 


some cold water. If you have a dozen smal! pota- 
toes you will need two quart dippers of water and 
two ounces of salt-pork cut in small pieces. When 
the potatoes are done, then mix two tablespoonfuls 


, of wheat-flour with a little sweet milk—or cold 


water will answer—beat well, (so to have no Jumps, ) 
put in some pepper and stir into the soup. Let it 
Some 
like to put pieces of bread in the soup-dish—a good 
way to eat bread which is dry. 


Cuicken Pre.—Joint the chickens, which should 
be young and tender, ‘Boil them in just sufficient 
water to coverthem. When nearly tender, take 
them out of the liquor and lay them in a deep pud- 
ding-dish lined with pie-crust. Add a little of the 


¢ liquor in which they were boiled, and a couple of 


ounces of butter cut into small pieces. Sprinkle a 


) little flour over the whole and cover with nice crust. 


Your chicken should be salted and peppered before 
you cover it. Some like a little salt pork with the 
chicken—in that case the pork will salt it suffi- 


ciently. Bake one hour in a quick oven. 


Cricxen Pot-Piz.—Joint and wash the chiek- 
en, boil until it begins to be tender. Salt and 
pepper it. Add a piece of butter. Be sure and 
have liquor enough to cover the chicken well. 
Now drop in your light dough, (with a knife or 
Cover your kettle closely, and let it boil 
slowly aud steadily one hour. You must not un- 
cover your kettle after your dough is in until it has 
boiled an hour, so it is essential that you have 
liquor enough over the fowl so that it may not boil 
dry. After it has boiled an hour, take out the crust 
and thicken your liquor with a little flour, (and if 
you have it,a little sweet cream.) The crust for 


| pot-pie is made thus:—make as for bread, only 


knead it stiff, very, set in a warm place to rise— 
when light it is ready for use. Do not let it get so 


: light as to be sour. 
sprinkle on salt and Jay on butter, then carry to ( 


Breunswick Stew.—Take a tender bare, squirrel, 


) or fat chicken, and cut it up in small pieces. Put 


it in a stew-pan with one and a half quarts of 
water. A teaspoonful of black- pepper, one of 
salt, and a small portion of Cayenne. Add half a 
pint of tomatoes—stewed ulready—the corn of two 
roasting-ears cut off, half a pint of Lima beans, 
Simmer gently 
for one and one-half hours, and just before taking 
it up add twé teaspoonfuls of flour and a table- 
It is a deli- 
cious dish. 



























THE GRAPE. 





O give the details of the methods for cultivating 
the grape pursued by the growers of our day, 
would require a volume, 
little faith in the system of close pruning, with all 
its complicated operations, now in vogue. A thrifty 
vine, I should allow to grow freely, with no more 
pruning than I found absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent its wandering where it was not wanted, and 
to remove dead or diseased branches. To raise a 
large number of varieties in a small space, the sys- 
tem of close pruning found in the books will be 
necessary. 

For field cultivation on a large scale, the plan 
of training vines on trees, as practised in Italy for 
ages, is one that should betried. In no other.way, 
[ think, will the raising of grapes ultimately .suc- 
ceed in our climate. 

The grape will thrive in any good soil, from a 
stiff clay to a light sand. A southern exposure is 
desirable, and a location well-drained, either nat- 
urally or artificially, is absolutely essential. 

As regards the varieties of grapes to be culti- 
vated, I can only speak fram my own knowledge 
of a few of the older and well-established ones. If 
I could have only one vine, I should plant an Isa- 
bella, as being the most certain to succeed. If the 
Catawba were not so subject to rot, I would prefer 
it to the Isabella ; but, as things are, I do not think 
it advisable to plant the Catawbaat all. For early 


fruit, the Delaware, Israella, Hartford Prolific, and 


last, but not least, the Concord, are all desirable 
varieties. The Concord, indeed, is one of our best 
grapes, an abundant bearer, hardy, and reliable. 
For later varieties, the Diana, the-Clinton and the 
Tonia, may be selected. The Clinton is a tart 
grape that is all the better for a little frost. There 
are a great many more kinds of grapes advertised ; 
but these are the most reliable, and may be said to 
be established varieties. 

Two Smpie Mopes or Cuitivatine Grapes. 

The two following simple plans for raising grapes 
are recommended by a practical fruit-grower: 

For Field Culture.—Plant the roots six feet apart 
each way, setting a stake six feet high by each 
root. Cut back to two eyes or buds, and as these 
grow, train them up to the stakes. If in localities 
where they are apt to be damaged by winter, take 
them down and cover them with dirt or any coarse 
litter, Late in spring take them up and cut back 
to about three feet in height, and tie them up to 
the stakes. Allow two new vines to grow out near 
the surface, and in the fall cut out the old vines, 
and the next spring train up the new vines to the 
stake, cutting them back so that they will be just 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “GARDENING FOR LADIES,” 


For my own part, I have |, 
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as high as the stake; or the old vinecan be trained 
up for two or three years and new shoots cut off, 
( until they get too large to handle well, when they 
{ can be cut off and new vines trained up that have 
? been allowed to grow the previous season. When 

the yearly renewal system is practised, it is a good 
) plan to have two stakes, set a foot apart, training 
) the old fruiting vines to one, and the new vines as 
they grow to the other. 

For Garden.—P lant twelve feet each way. Put 
up good strong posts half way between one way, 
’ six feet high, and fasten on three slats. Allowtwo 
vines to grow at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees, fastening them to the trellis with bass bark 
or coarse twine. The next year allow three side 
\ shoots to grow each way from the main vines and 
, tie along the slats or wire, keéping the balance of 
) the shoots that may start, trimmed off each fall; 
) before laying down, cut these side shoots back to 
) within one eye of the main vine, and allow the new 
shoots to grow from these eyes the next spring, 
training them and tying them in the same way. 
This can be followed until the old three main vines 
get too old and large, when three new vines can be 
allowed to grow out near the crown to take their 
place. Strawberries can be grown between, not 
setting them nearer than three or four feet to the 
grapes, and keeping them well supplied with rotted 
compost. 
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THE CURRANT. 
0 grow currants to perfection, a well-drained 
elay and loam soil is required. In light sandy 
soils they do not succeed well. By planting in 
shady places, liberal mulchings, and the use of 
liquid manures, however, I have obtained remuner- 
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ative crops even in the lightest of sandy soils. © 


do not bear so long as they would in a heavier 
soil. 

When the ground is rich, currants succeed best 
where they can obtain plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air. Set your plants out where you can work al! 
around them. 

The currant is grown from suckers and cuttings. 


say three feet. 


worm, which devours the leaves just before the 


rain, or when the dew is on, white hellebore in fine 
powder. 


bore is a deadly poison, and precautions must be 


Yet my bushes do not grow as they ought to, and 4 


Plant four feet apart, in heavy land ; in light soils, 7 


The currant is subject to, the ravages of a slug or 


fruit begins to ripen, thus cutting off the crop, and |) 
seriously injuring, if not killing the entire bush. | 
To destroy this pest, sift over the bushes, after a | 


orp 


Or hellebore can besteeped in water, and / 
the decoction sprinkled upon the bushes. Helle- | 


taken accordingly. Equal parts of slaked lime, wood | 


( ashes, and ground plaster of Paris, mixed together 
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and sprinkled over the bushes, wil], it is said, an- 
swer nearly as well as the powdered hellebore. 

The best varieties of the currant are, the Cherry, 
the Versailles, the Red Duteh, and the White Grape. 
The first three are red. The Cherry is a large, fine 
berry, and produced in great abundance. The Red 
Dutch is the old common variety. The Versailles 
is of comparatively recent introduction. The 
bunches are large, as are also the berries, which 
are not so tart as the other two red kinds. The 


White Grape is the finest white currant grown— | 


fruit large, beautifully transparent, hanging in 


grape-like clusters, and, when fully ripe, rich and ( 
, sharp knife. 


sweet. 
OT Aro 


THE GOOSEBERRY. 


A‘ grown in Europe, and especially in England, 


the gooseberry is, perhaps, one of the finest of ( 


fruits. The English growers seem to have carried 
its cultivation to perfection, With us, however, 
the finer sorts, so far, have been failures, except in 
rare instances, 
which alone succeeds in our climate, sometimes 
mildews. The variety to which I refer is the 
Houghton Seedling. 


mildew, and to bear abundantly. The Houghton 
is, in the words of a Jersey neighbor, an “ ever- 
lastin’ bearer.” 
difficult to keep it from mildewing. I find gener- 
ous mulchings in hot weather, and a liberal use of 


iia i died iii 


Even the one solitary variety ‘ 


It is the only one I can un- 
hesitatingly recommend. A more recent acquisi- ) 


ed ‘oar <n “api to 3 
tice is the Mountain Gasiling. It is seid not to ) a marked degree from the attacks of the curculio. 


In my light ground, however, it is > 


soapsuds, of great benefit in warding off this dis- ) 


ease, 
of the currant-worm. 

The gooseberry is raised from cuttings. Set the 
plants along the fence, four feet apart. Keep the 
ground free of weeds, manure well, thin out and 
shorten the branches in the fall or spring, and 
scatter fine muleh over the surface of the soil 
around the bushes. The gooseberry is a lover of 
the shade, and thrives in a cool, somewhat moist, 
but not wet, soil. 


2 EO“ 
THE QUINCE. 


{7 HETHER grown for market or for home use, 
\ the quince is one of the best paying fruits. 

The quince is grown from suckers and cuttings. 
A warm, rich clay loam is the best soil for it; 
though fair returns may be had by careful manage- 
menteven on lighter ground, Mulch in hot weather, 
unless your soil is deep and rich, so as to keep the ? 


ground cool. 


The gooseberry is also subject to the attacks ( 


_ enumerate or describe them. 
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say a quart to each tree, after the spring spading, 
and another when the quinees are about half grown. 

The quince does not require much pruning; just 
enough to keep an open head, and to prevent the 
crossing of branches, so as to chafe. Remove all 
suckers. Keep the branches as low as possible. 
This injunction, indeed, is applicable in the man- 
agement of fruit trees generally. Low branches 
secure shade for the trunk of the tree, and this, in 
our climate, is desirable. 

The great enemy of the quince is the borer. The 
best way to get rid of this pest, when it is once 
lodged in the tree, is to cut it out with a strong, 
On this subject, however, I shall 
speak in detail at another time. 

For ordinary cultivation, the best variety of the 
quince is the Orange. 
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THE PLUM. 


‘aie, are many varieties of good plums; so 


many, indeed, that I shall not attempt to 
If you wish to grow 
good plums, go or send to a reliable nurseryman, 
and ask him for a selection from his best “ bug 
proof” varieties. Not that there are any entirely 
“bug-proof,” but there are some really exempt in 


Generally, plum trees are set from sixteen to 
twenty feet apart. They will do well in any ordi- 
nary soil, though a strong clay loam is the best. 

The two great obstacles to the successful cultiva- 
tion of the plum are the black knot and the cur- 
culio. 

The first of these is a dark, woody fungus, which, 


) breaking through the bark of the trunk, branches, 


OBO DOO es 


The tree, however, loves a sunny ( 


situation, while at the same time it requires shelter ) 


from cold winds, The washings of the barnyard 


is a good manure, 


coal ashes around each tree, has been found ser- 
viceable. 


To go over the ground every ¢ 


spring with a spading-fork, and scatter a peck of | 
) light soil, composed chiefly of yellow sand, with a 


Salt is also recommended as a manure; ( 


and twigs, makes itself visible in the shape of large 
black swellings or knots, which, if suffered to re- 
main, soon destroy the productiveness of the tree. 
Every such branch or twig should be cut off at once 
and burned. 

The curculio is a small beetle. It is sometimes 
called the “ Little Turk,” in allusion to the crescent- 
shaped scar it leaves on the fruit it selects as a 
place to deposit its eggs. This deposition is made 
in the young plums soon after the withering of the 
blossoms, All fruit thus stung, sooner or later falls 
off. The entire crop of an orchard is frequently 
thus destroyed. Various plans have been tried to 
put a stop to the ravages of this pest. Last season 
I obtained my first good crop of plums. The 
previous year I set all my plym trees together in‘a 
“patch” by themselves—twelve feet apart each 
way. At one corner of this “patch” I built a 
chieken-house, Then I inclosed the whole—there 
were twelve trees, large and small, all told—with a 
neat fence of laths, and put into the inclosure a 
dozen Bramah chickens. Result: no curculios to 
speak of, and trees laden with ptums, and this ina 


light dressing of ashes for manure, in addition to 
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what was obtained by an occasional cleaning out ‘ 


of my chicken-house. I had never before obtained 
more than a dozen or so plums from these trees, 
though they set abundantly every spring. 

Where the chicken remedy is not practicable, the 
smoke of rotten wood burned under the tree when 
in blossom will sometimes moderate the ravages of 
the curculio. Salt sprinkled around the tree in 
spring is also said to be beneficial. The most com- 
mon method, however, is to spread whole cotton- 
sheets on the ground underneath, and then to sud- 
denly jar, not shake, the tree, the insect falling off 
on to the cloths, which are immediately gathered 
up and plunged into hot water. This is to be done 
every morning, while the insects are yet stiff with 
cold, till the fruit is pretty well advanced. 
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HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 





Pruninc.—Finish pruning apples, apricots, 
peaches, and fruit trees generally. Do not prune, 
however, when the branches are frozen. 


berries and currants may also be pruned during > 


Goose- ‘ 


this month, though the fall is a better season. 


Grapevines, too, may be trimmed this month. In 
my own experience I find that my grapes do better 
when pruned in February than when pruned in the 
fall, as is generally recommended. I have given 
the two plans a fair trial and shall hereafter prune 
in February. 


wash with a mixture composed of one pound of 


Cuanxe’s New Mernop ror Reep Orocays. By William 
H. Clarke. Boston: Oliver Ditson @ Cv., 277 Wash- 
ington street. New York: C. H. Ditson & Co. 

This is a book we can heartily and conscien- 
tiously recommend. It comes nearer to our pre- 
conception of what such a work should be, than 


any method of musical instruction we have yet had ( 


oceasion to use. For clearness, simplicity, and 
thoroughness, we do not believe that it has been 
excelled. The studies and exercises are progress- 
ive in their character, and more pleasing than is 
usual in books of its class. Most of the studies, as 
well as the recreative pieces, which form a com- 
mendable feature in the method, have been adapted 
especially for the work, from favorite themes, by 
the best and most popular classic composers. The 
letter-press includes brief but comprehensive 


instruction in the elements of music, as well as 
explanatory notes and remarks throughout the 
studies, whenever new matter, requiring elucidation, 


While pruning, it would be well to | 
give the trunks and branches of your trees a good 
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either whale-oil soap ar carbolic soap, dissolved in 


’ a gallon of water. 


Manvrine.—February is a good time to top- 
dress the ground around fruit trees, currant bushes, 
ete., with manure. A slight sowing of guano on 
the strawberry beds will be beneficial. Wood-ashes, 
bone-dust, and such like fertilizers make a good 
top-dressing for grape vines, especially in low 
grounds. 

Serrine ovr P Lants.—Raspberries and black- 
berries may be planted toward the end of the month, 
The underground shoots, which will form the canes 
of the next season, start very early, and are likely 
to be injured if the setting is left until late. The 
plants should be cut down to within a foot of the 
ground at setting out. They will not, of course, 
bear the first season, nor should they be allowed to 
do so, This rule applies to all fruits, not even 
strawberries being an exception 

Strawsereies may be planted in those localities 
where the frost is out of the ground. 

Insects.—Those which need particular attention 
at this time are the tent-caterpillar and the canker- 
worm. The first named is still to be attacked in 
the eggs, which will be found attached in bands to 
the twigs, near theirends. The canker-worm is- 
sues from the ground in spring, and often in warm 
days this month. The females are wingless, and 
can only ascend the trees to deposit their eggs by 
Some obstacle must be presented to 

The simplest is band of stout pa 


climbing. 
their ascent. 


per tied around the tree and covered with tar. 
This must be looked to every few days, and renewed 
if the surface has become hard, 













is introduced. The musical typography is remark- 
ably clear and open—even the most involved pag 
sages being readily legible. For sale in Philadel- 
phia by Lee & Walker, 922 Chestnut street. Price, 
in boards, $2.50. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Lost in rar Fos, 
Boys of Grand Pré School,” ete. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

This is the third of the “B. 0. W. C.” series. 
It details the various adventures of party 
spirited boys during an exploring expedition along 
the coast of Nova Scotia, Mr, de Mille is a lively 
story-teller, and the present volume, which con- 
tains much instructive matter with regard to the 
geography, topography, and natural history of the 
region explored by the youthful voyagers, is writ- 
ten in his happiest vein. It isa healthy, cheerful, 
and amusing book. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia have it for sale. 


By James de Mille, author of “ The 
Illustrated. Bos- 
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Prupy Keerina House. By Sophie May, author of 
“ Little Prudy Stories,” ete. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 

This is the second of “ Little Prudy’s Flyaway 
Series.”” It is designed for the smaller children, 
who will be delighted with its comicalities. For 
sale in Philadelphia by Porter & Coates. 


Tus Tone Masters. A Musical Series for Young Peo- 
ple. By Charles Barnard, author of “Mozart and 
Mendelssohn,” ete. 
Shepard. 

This promises to be a very entertaining series, 
especially for young people who have musical ( 


Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 


tastes. The subjects of the present volume are 
Handel and Hadyn, the more interesting incidents 
of whose lives are neatly interwoven with a pleasant 
little story of the present time, It also gives very 
lively critical descriptions, in a familiar style, free 
from technicalities, of some of the master-pieces of 
those eminent composers, which will be found both 
interesting and profitable by grown-up readers. 
For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Dovete PLay; or, How Joe Hardy Chose his Friends. 
By William Everett, author of “Changing Base,” 


“On the Cam,” ete. llustrated. Boston; Lee & ‘ 


Shepard, 
A healthfal story of school-boy life, the pains, 


pleasures, faults, foibles, and varying incidents of ( 


which it depicts in a hearty, honest style, that gives 
evidence of its author’s warm appreciation of his 
subject, and loving regard for the boyish charac- 
ter. Mr. Everett's preface is a unique specimen 
of playful composition, and quite a curiosity in its 
way. For sale in Philadelphia by Lippincott & Co. 
Nature's Anistocracy; or, Battles and Wounds in Time 
of Peace. A Plea for the Oppressed. By Miss Jen- 
nie Collins, Edited by Russell H. Conwell. 

Miss Jennie Collins is tolerably well known as 
an earnest advocate of “woman’s rights,” her 
labors, however, being principally directed toward 
the amelioration of the condition of the working 
classes of her own sex. Her book is a somewhat 
rambling production, in which servant girls, fac- 


tory life, charitable institutions, labor reform, wo- ( 


man’s suffrage, and other questions of the day, are 


discussed with considerable foree, freedom, and , 


originality, and in a plain, practical, common-sense 

manner. What she means by “nature's aristoc- 

racy,” however, is not very clear to our minds, and 

where this is her theme she seems to us to lose, to a 

certain extent, her general lucidity. Nevertheless, 

her book is one that will set people to thinking, 
and in that way, no doubt, do good. For sale in 

Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Every Day. By the Author of “ Katharine Morris,” 
“Striving and Gaining,” ete. Boston: Noyes, Holmes 
€ Co. 

A pleasantly told story of New England life, 
healthy in tone and full of quiet interest. The 


title forms the watchword of one of the characters 


) it both profit and entertainment. 


ew 


in the story, Dr. John Lee, who thus explains it: 
“It means,” said he, “that if you wish to be good 
and useful in the future, you must begin to be good 
and useful now, every day that you live. * #® 
Day by day we are to do our appointed work, be 
it great or small, pleasant or disagreeable; never 
once thinking we can omit it, and make up for the 
deficiency by doing some great thing or things by 
and by. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia. 


Tue Wonverrvt Baa, anp Waat wasin Ir. By the Au- 
thors of “The Fairy Egg.” Illustrated by C. G. 
Bush. Boston: Loring, Publisher, 319 Washington 
btreet. 

This is the third,of the “ Fairy Folk Series,” by 
the same authors. It is made up of quite a num- 
ber of pretty little fairy tales, in which instruction 
for the little folks is happily united with amuse- 


ment. For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


Cuanrty Hurtsut. By C.C. Boston: Henry Hoyt, No. 

9, Cornhill. 

A beautiful and touching story, teaching noble 
lessons of love and patience, and showing the 
happy results of a faithful edherence to the divine 
precept embodied in the golden rule. The book 
can be obtained in Philadelphia, of Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger. 


Into toe Hicnwars. By Mrs’. E. K. Davis. Boston: 

Henry Hoyt, No. 9, Cornhill. 

Like the volume noticed above, this is a story 
inculcating lessons of practical Christianity. It is 
more especially designed for the reading of the 
young, though persons of mature age will find in 
Joth books are 


well suited for Sunday-school libraries. The good- 


ness they hold up for imitation is not of that im- 


practicable kind, so often placed before usin works 
of their class. For sale in Philadelphia by Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


Synat-sueut Hanevor. By J. 8. Langille. Boston: 

Henry Hoyt, No. 9, Cornhill. 

Snail-shell Harbor is the name given by the 
early settlers to a beautiful and romantic cove on 
the north-western coast of Michigan. It is of this 
place, and of its inhabitants, and of their ways of 
life, that the story before us tells. The book is an 
interesting one, moral in its tone, and suitable for 
Sunday-schools. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
of Philadelphia, have it for sale. 


Batries at Homer. By Mary G. Darling. Boston: 
Horace B. Fuller, 14 Broomfjeld Street. 
As the leading story in Merry’s Museum during 
the past year, “ Battles at Home” proved to be 
the most popular serial for the young of the season. 


For sale in Philadelphia by J. B, Lippincott & Co. 
My Summer 1x a Ganpew. Ry Charles Dudley Warner. 
Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Any one who has had a garden of ‘his own, will 
appreciate the humor of this book. The author 
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has undoubtedly handled the spade and the hoe, ‘ Many of its predictions have been singularly 
and fought weeds, and moralized, and anathema- ) although tardily verified, and we can read in the 


tized his neighbor's chickens, and enjoyed that un- 
alloyed satisfaction which the gardener experiences 


) 


‘ in 1869 would have provoked a smile.” 


in the early spring, whilst anticipating the result ( 


of his labors. The book is a capital one, and con- 


tains a great deal more truth on the subject of am- ? 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


ateur gardening than we have ever found in those 


gravely written volumes which have become so \ 


popular of late, and in which inexperienced men 
perform such prodigies in the gardening line, To 


be obtained in Philadelphia of J. B. Lippincott ‘ 


& Co, 

Tur Suapow or Motocn Mountain. By Jane G. Austin, 
author of “Cipher,” ete. New York; Sheldon & Co, 
“The Shadow of Moloch Mountain,” is, in many 

respects, superior to “ Cipher,” Mrs. Austin’s first 

novel. From its very opening, it is a story of ab- 

sorbing interest. The characters are drawn with a 

great deal of power, and the style is graphic and 

forcible. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

Ovr Porrtcat Favorrres. A selection from the best 
Minor Poems of the English Language. By Asahel 
C. Kendrick, Professor in the University of Roch- 
ester. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

There are certain poems which one loves and 
which one can never read too often. Yet it is only 
people of large means who can collect in their 
libraries all their favorite authors, each in a sepa- 
rate volume. But in this book, whose typography 
and binding are worthy of it, will be found many 
of the choicest poems of the best English and 
American poets. It should have a place in every 
small library. J.B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, have it for sale. 

How Covrp He Escape? A Temperance Tale. By 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright, author of “ John and the 
Demijohn,” “Jug-or-not,” ete. ete. New York: 


The National Temperance Society and Publication ( 


House, 172 William street, 


An effectively written story, which deserves, and > 


we hope will obtain, a wide circulation. 


Tue Destrover or THe Seconp Rervetic; being Napoleon 
the Little. By Victor Hugo. Translated by a Cler- 
gyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, from 
tne Sixteenth French Edition. New York: Sheldon 
& Oo. 


This work was first published early in 1852. Its | 


translator says :—“‘ When judged on its own mer- 
its, without a comparison with other works by the 


author, it may be said that, notwithstanding its 


occasional extravagance of style, * * #* 
enormous French vanity, occasionally swelling to 
sacred allusions, which, in another would be called 
blasphemy, the book is of value in an artistic 
and scientific point of view, as containing passages 
of incomparable eloquence, as being graphic and 
readable throughout, and as affording, in its later 
portions, a masterly analysis of crime. As to its 
moral tone, notwithstanding an occasional coarse 
allusion, it may be said to be everywhere high. * # 


its > 


} 
} 
} 


) Wrrn Fare Acainst Him, 


light of 1870 many prophesies with wonder, which 
With 
regard to the work of the translator, we would ex- 
press our opinion that it has been well done—sin- 
gularly well done, in fact. For sale by J. B. Lip- 


By Amanda M. Douglas, 
author of “In Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” “ Claudia,” 
etc. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

An interesting but somewhat morbid novel, 
from the pen of a lady who ranks amoug the most 
popular of our woman writers of fiction. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Wonpers or Boprty Srrenora anp SKILL, in all ages and 
countries. Translated and enlarged from the French 
of Guillaume Depping. By Charles Russell. With 
numerous I\lustrations. New York: Charles Scribner 
& &. 

Tae Borrom or tee Sea. By L. Sonrel. Translated 
and edited by Elihu Rich, translater of Cagin’s pop- 
ular treatise on “The Phenomena and Laws of 
Heat,” etc. New York: Charles Scribner € Co. 

We have here two more volumes of the “ I]Jus- 
trated Library of Wonders.” Of the interesting 
character of the volumes composing this series of 
books, in which physical science and antiquarian 
lore are placed before the reader in a popular and 
attractive form, it seems hardly necessary for us to 
speak. The subjects treated of in the two present 
volumes are sufficiently indicated by their titles, 
which we have given in full. They are books in 
which both young and old can derive instruction 
For sale in Philadelphia by J. 

Price $1.50 a volume. 

Tur Apventiser’s Haxp-Boox. New York: S. M. Pet- 
tingill d@ Co,, Newspaper and Advertising Agents, 37 
Park Row. 

This volume comprises a complete list of all the 
newspapers, periodicals, and magazines published 
in the United States and British Possessions, 
arranged by counties, with the population of coun- 
ties and towns. In it will also be found separate lists 
of the daily, religious, and agricultural newspa- 
pers. It is prefaced by a brief but interesting his- 
tory of the newspaper press, 


and entertainment. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tue Victory or tax Vanquisaep. A Story of the First 
Century. By the author of the “Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family,” ete. ete. New York: 
Dodd @ Mead, 762 Broadway. 

In her peculiar line, the author of the “Chronicles 
of the Schonberg-Cotta Family” stanfls without a 
rival. No other writer in the English language 
has so vividly depicted the peoples, the manners, 
and the customs of past ages. One can almost im- 
agine that she must have lived in the various 
epochs, the interior life of which she desoribes so 
minutely and with such graphie vigor. Her pres- 
ent volume carries the reader back to the days of 
Tiberius Cmsar, at one time placing him in the 
savage forests of the Germania of Jacobus; at 
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another, setting him down amid the splendors of 
imperial and pagan Rome, the then centre of the 
world; and still again bearing him in imagination 
to the green hills of Antioch, where “the strange, 
sweet story” of the Man of Galilee was yet to be 
heard in all its freshness. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have published Ranald 
Bannerman’s Boyhood; by George Mackdonald, 
editor of “ Good Words for the Young,” a juvenile 
book of rare excellence. 


The Monitione of the Unseen, and Poems of Love 
and Childhood. By Jean Ingelow, from the press 








THE GALAXY. 

The January number of the Galary promises 
well for 1871. 
tribute articles during the year are Ik Marvel, 
Parke Goodwin, Justin MeCarthy, Richard Grant 
White, Mrs. Edwards, author of “Steven Law- 
rence,” who beginsa novel in the January number, 
Porte Crayon, who is to furnish a series of sketches 
of American life and adventure, and Mark Twain, 
who continues his “department.” A new depart- 
ment is also opened—a department of science— 
which is under the charge of a distinguished writer 
in that field. Altogether the Galary is one of the 
most brilliant and readable of our American maga- 
zines, and deserves the most unqualified success. 

ee ee 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Every Saturday was, at the beginning of the 
present year, enlarged to twenty-four pages of the 
same size as last year. It is consequently half as 
large again as last year, while the price is unal- 
tered. The publishers say “they do not intend to 
rely for their main attractions upon foreign pic- 
tures alone, but have made arrangements with the 
best American artists for original drawings, which 
willrepresent American life, scenery, and characfer 
toan extent never before attempted.” Other features 


it the leading illustrated weekly of America. 
a superb publication, and every lover of first-class 
art or literature should consider their list of read- 
ing for the year incomplete without this. 

— ee 


MAGAZINE. 

That our magazine meets the wants of the intel- 
ligent portion of the community, letters which we 
are constantly receiving, testify. 

“After a long acquaintance with Peterson, Godey, 
Lady’s Friend, Ballou’s, and other magazines of 
the class, I do not hesitate to pronounce your book 
what it calls itself—‘ Queen of the Monthiies,’ [I 
think the stories of a better class than most of the 
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of Roberts Brothers, Boston, is a volume of col- 


lected poems of a highorder. The author has long 


since taken rank among the purest and best of 


English poets. 


Fields, Osgood & Co. bave issued in a neat volume 
Miriam and other Poems, by John Greeley Whittier. 
The lovers of that true poetry which appeals to the 
highest and noblest instincts of our nature, will be 


) glad to have gathered up and put in an enduring 


\ 
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more? 


( 


Among the writers who will con- | 


form the fugitive utterances of the Quaker bard 
during the past year. Here they are, worthily en- 
shrined in a beautiful volume. 





oe 


others, more substantial and not so sensational ; and 
the patterns rea//y useful, of which, as I occupy 
many of my leisure hours in fancy work, I am 


’ somewhat prepared to judge. And the ‘cook book’ 
. is the on/y one I know of which is of much practi- 


are also introduced, with the intention of making ‘ 
It is > 


WHAT THE LADIES THINK OF OUR _ 
’ tions of flowers and vegetables. 


eal value to plain housekeepers like us of small 
towns, because its materials are simple ones, such 
as we can readily obtain.” 

Here is a tribute to our music: 

“ Just let me say here that you must havea tasty 
musical editor, for the pieces are nearly all good; 
and magazine music is generally nothing but 
trash,” 

eee 


MISS GARRETT, M.D. 

Miss Garrett, the first lady medicul graduate of 
England, was recently nominated by the working- 
men as one of the candidates for the new school 
boards, which are to form a common school systein 
for England. As the nomination was made with- 
out her knowledge and consent, she was M&bout to 
withdraw her name, but her friends urged her te 
let it remain. She was elected by a majority of 
47,000. Prof. Huxley, who, we believe, had the 
next highest vote, counted a majority of 17.000. 

oe 
VICK'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND FLORAL GUIDE, 

Vick’s catalogue for 1871 is now ready to send 
out. It is undeniably the most beautiful book of 
its class, and aside from its use to the florist and 
gardener, it is a valuable addition to the parlor 
table. Tt contains two handsomely colored plates 
of petunias, and there are three hundred illustra- 
This plan of illus- 


( tration is an excellent one, as it enables the pur- 
\ ehaser of seeds to decide at once which are the 


One lady writes: , 





desirable ones. The plants grown from seeds we 
ourselves obtained from Mr. Vick last year were 
in every way satisfactory. The petunias were 
magnificent, and the balsams the largest and finest 
we ever saw. This catalogue and guide is sent to 
all who desire it for ten cents. 
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“THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” 
This lovely picture, we are pleased to know, is 
giving the highest satisfaction. A lady in the 
West writes :— 
“Will please accept my thanks for the lovely 


picture, ‘ The Wreath of Immortelles,’ which came ( 


safely to hand with the December number of Home 
Macazine and Children’s Hour. I had thought 
the ‘Angel of Peace’ could not be surpassed, but 
this, to me, is even more beautiful.” 

And from a lady in New Hampshire comes this 
hearty praise :— 

“T wish I could tell you how much I admire and 
enjoy the beautiful. picture, ‘ The Wreath of Im- 
mortelles.’ 
beauty of the picture previously sent, to expect 
something rare and lovely, but this proved far 


more beautiful than I had anticipated. I am never ) 
weary of looking at the sweet and tender faces of ( 
the motherless children, and the caressing attitude ¢ 
of the elder seems to say—‘ You shall never want , 
for love and care as long as I live, dear little > 


brother.’ 

“T thank you very much for the beautiful pic- 
ture, and hope it may brighten many homes as it 
has done that of mine.” . 

Another, from Massachusetts, says :— 

“I thank you very much for sending me the 
new picture, ‘ The Wreath of Immortelles.’ It is 
very lovely! 

“The faces of the children are beautiful, from 
the living expression they put forth. I feel almost 
that if I were to look behind I should find the soul 
animating them. I am never weary of studying 
the face of the eldest—so full of sweet, tearful ten- 
derness—and upon looking closely there seems 
playing through it a radiant light, as if reflected 
from the bright, trustful face of the boy at her 
side. 

“Tt is a beautiful picture !” 

ainenbtianan 
WOMEN AND WINE. 

Under this head, Scribner’s Monthly for January 
says some things in a plain and forcible way, that 
all women should read and ponder. Among them 
is this :— 

“Of the-worst foes that woman has ever had to 
encounter, wine stands at the head. The appetite 
for strong drink in man has spoiled the lives of 
more women—ruined more hopes for them, scat- 
tered more fortunes for them, brough: them more 
shame, sorrow, and hardship—than any other evil 
that lives. The country counts tens of thousands— 
nay, hundreds of thousands—of women who are 
widows to-day, and sit in hopeless weeds, because 
their husbands have been slain by strong drink. 
There are hundreds of thousands of homes, scat- 
tered all over the land, in which women live lives 
of torture, going through all the changes of suffer- 
ing that lie between the extremes of fear and 
despair, because those whom they love, love wine 
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» husbands made mad by drink. 


Iwas prepared, by the exceeding ) 


~ 
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better than they do the women they have sworn to 
love. There are women by thousands who dread 
to hear at the door the step that once thrilled them 
with pleasure, because the step has learned to ree! 
under the influence of the seductive poison. There 
are women groaning with pain While we write these 
words, from bruises and brutalities inflicted by 
The sorrows and 
horrors of a wife with a drunken husband, or a 
mother with a deunken son, are as near the reali- 
zation of hell as can be reached in this world at 
least.” 

The article then remonstrates with woman 
against her too frequent encouragement of men to 
drink on festive occasions, saying :— 

“Oh, woman! woman! 
was stopped? Have you a husband, a brother, or 
a son? Are they stronger than their neighbors, 
who have, one after another, dropped into the graves 
of drunkards? Look around you and see the des- 
olation that drink has wrought among your 
acquaintances, and then decide whether you have 
aright to place temptation in any man’s way, or 
do aught to make a social custom respectable 
which leads hundreds of thousands of men into 
bondage and death?” 


ee a eel 


CRUST OR CRUMB. 
BY HESTER A, BENEDICT. 
(See Engraving.) 
Supper? J hear every word you are saying, 
Though Flanagen Donahoe says you are dumb; 
But J understand you! don't I, my darlings? 
And which shall it be now—the crust or the crumb? 


The crust? Let me see. Were you happy together, 
All the day long in the sunny old hall? 

And what did you talk about? me or the weather? 
Tell me the truth now, or nothing at all. 


Me? And the house was too lonesome without me? 
And leaving you here was a dreadful abuse? 
And whenever you slept you were dreaming about 
me ?— 
Sly little rogues! do you think I'm a goose? 


I can't just believe every word that you utter ; 
You love me a little, and miss me, I know; 

But, better than me oh you love a good supper,— 
Tell me, old Rumble-puff, is it not so? 


And while I was gone you were dreaming of butter 
flies, 
Left in the lap of the leafy old June; 
And Kitty—the darling !—if once she but shut her 
eyes, 
Hunted for mice by the light of the moon. 


I know you, my pets! Do not think to deceive me! 
Better by iar yor were evermore dumb; 

And better be dead than dishonest, believe me,— 
So here’s the crust for you, and many a crumb: 


——=6G0=—= 


272 We send “Tar Howr Macazive” and 
“ Gopry’s Lapr's Book ” one year for $4.00. 


Is it not time this thing i 
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CHILDREN AMONG THE ANCIENT 
ROMANS. 

A recent English writer, speaking particularly 
of Seneca, and of the Roman people in the days of 
Nero— which were also the days of Paul —and 
speaking generally of ancient heathen society, 
makes these suggestive remarks :— 


DEPARTMENT. 
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) old cobwebs there. If you want to ruin your sons, 
_ let them think that all mirth and social enjoy ment 
{ must be left on the threshold without, when they 


) come home at night. 


When once a home is re- 


) garded as only a place to eat, drink, and sleep in, 
‘ the work is begun that ends in gambling-houses 


) and reckless degradation. 


“ The ancient writers, even the ancient poets, , 
( find it at their own hearth-stones, it will be sought 


but rarely refer, even in the most cursory manner, 
to their early years. The cause of this reticence 
offers a curious problem for our inquiry, but the 
fact is indisputable. 
single modern poet who has not lingered, with un- 


) at other and perhaps less profitable places. 


Whereas, there is scarcely a ( 


disguised feelings of happiness, over the gentle 
memories of his childhood, not one of the ancient ( 
poets has systematically touched upon the theme ¢ 


at all. 
and Roman poets, that morning of life, which 
should have been so filled with “ natural blessed- 
ness,” seems to have been a blank ? 
writers so voluminous, so domestic, so 
as Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, do not make so much 
as a single allusion to the existence of their own 
mothers? . . . . . The explanation rests in 


the fact that in all probability childhood among 
the ancients was a disregarded—and in most cases ( 
The ) 


! 


a far less happy—period than it is with us. 
birth of achild, in the house of a Greek or Roman, 
was not necessarily a subject for rejoicing. If the 
father, when the child was first shown to him, 
stooped down and took it in his arms, it was 
received as a member of the family; if he left it 
unnoticed, then it was doomed to death, and was 
exposed, in some lonely or barren place, to the 
merey of the wild beasts, or of the first passer by. 
And even if a child eseaped this fate, yet, for the 
first seven or eight years of life, he was keptinthe | 
gyneceum, or women’s apartments, and rarely or 
never saw his father’s face. No halo of romance 
or poetry was shed over those early years. Until 
the child was full grown, the absolute power of life 
or death rested in his father’s hands; he had no 
freedom, and met with little notice. For individual 
life, the ancients had a very slight regard; there 
was nothing autobiographic or introspective in 
their temperament. With them, public life, the 
life of the State, was everything ; domestic life, the 
life of the individual, oceupied but a small share 
of their consideration. All the innocent pleasures 
of infancy, the joys of the hearth, the charm of the 
domestic circle, the flow and sparkle of childish 
gayety, were by them but little appreciated. The 
years before manhood were years of prospect, and 
in most cases they offered but litthe to make them 
worth the retrospect.” 
——=-6OO=—ae 
HOME MIRTH. 

“Don’t be afraid of a little fan at home, good 
people. Don’t shut up your houses lest the sun 
should fade your carpets and your hearts, lest a 
hearty laugh should shake down some of the musty 


How is it that to the Greek ) 


How is it that ) 
affectionate ) 


‘ 
) 
} 
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Young people must 
have fun and relaxation somewhere ; if they do not 


There- 
fore, let the fire burn brightly at night, and make 
the homestead delightful with all those little arts 
that parents so perfectly understaud. Don’t repress 
the buoyant spirits of your ebildren. Half an 
hour of merriment round the lamp and firelight of 
a home blots out the remembrance of many a care 
and annoyance during the day; and the best safe- 
guard they can take with them into the world is 
the unseen influence of a bright little domestic 
sanctum.” ; 

So says the editor of the Cinada Farmer, and 
we not only endorse his beautifully worded senti- 
ments, but pass them to our readers. 


——-*_. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES. 

An old subscriber thinks the colored fashion en- 
gravings out of placein “Tae Home.” She does 
not like to have it classed with mere fashion mag- 
azines. We respond, that it is not our intention to 
issue the colored fashion plate oftener than once a 
quarter, nor in anything to change the high char- 
acter of our magazine. As we said in January, 
referring to our varied and costly illustrations :— 
“ These will not always be given in the same num- 
ber, as in the present, but sometimes together and 
sometimes in alternation, so as to give to each 
number as it appears a beauty and variety peeu- 
liarly its own.” 

The chief attraction of our magazine lies, as it 
should, in the interest and excellence of its reading, 
while its varied illustrations give ita beauty second 
to none of its class. We endeavor to meet all pure 
tastes, but never pander to the vitiated. ¢ 


———_ ee 


THE WORKINGMAN. 

Send a stamp and get in return a specimen copy 
of this carefully edited and richly illustrated pic- 
torial. It is a temperance paper, and its wide cir- 
culation among working people cannot fail to do 
much good. It is only sixty eents a year—so cheap 
that the poorest can afford a copy. 

As a paper for family reading, where young peo- 
ple are growing up and daily forming opinions and 
habits of thinking, its introduction would be of 
great use. Its temperance feature is not obtrusive, 
but so addressed to the reason and common sense 
as to carry great weight. The moral tone is of the 
highest and purest quality, while the reading is 
never dull. 
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TAKE NOTICE. 
Rewirraxces.—Send post-office order or a draft 
on Philadelphia, New York, or Boston. If you can 


not geta P.O. order or draft, then, if the sum be 


five dollars or upward, have your letter registered 
at the post-office. 

If you send a draft, see that it is drawn or en- 
dorsed to order of T. 5. Arthur & Sons. 


Always give name of your town, county and > 


state. 

When you want a magazine changed from one 
office to another, be sure to say to what post-office 
it goes at the time you write. 

When money is sent for any other publication 
than our own, we pay it over to the publisher, and 
there our responsibility ends. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number 
of the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written plainly. 

In making up a club, the subscribers may be at 
different post-offices. 

Canada subseribers must send twelve cents in 
addition to subscription, for postage. 

Postage on “Taz Lapy’s Home Macazixe” is 
twelve cents a year, payable at the office where the 
magazine is received. 

In sending a club in which our different maga- 
zines are included, be careful to write each list of 
names by itself. This will make our entry of the 
names in the different subseription books easier 


and prevent many mistakes. 

Before writing us a letter of inquiry, examine 
the above and see if the question you wish to ask 
is not enswered. 


0 — 


OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 

‘These are all expressly engraved for us ata large 
cost, and afford a rare opportunity to those who 
love good pictures to obtain them at less than 
one-fifth the price at which the foreign copies are 
sold. 

For 1871, all who make up clubs will have the 
choice of Your premium plates, viz :— 

Tae Wreath or Immonre ces, 

Tue ‘ANGEL or Peace, 

Bep-Trve, 

Rice’s{Larce axp Fine Steet Porrratr or T. 
8. ArtHur. 


One of which, as may be desired, will be sent to | 


the getter-up.of each club. And every subscriber 
to “Tae Home Macazine” will be entitled to 
order one or all of them at a dollar each. 


—~eoo— 


WASHING DAYS. 

We clip the following from The Providence (R. 
J.) Advertiser: The soap referred to is the same— 
heretofore mentioned in our magazine—as patented 
by Alexander Warfield :— 

“With thore who have the sagacity to use the 


ii 
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, Cold Water Self- Washing Soap, washing days have 


ceased to possess any terrors, Since we have intro- 
daced this remarkable soap in our own household, 
the utmost harmony has prevailed. The good old 
colored woman who performs for us the duties of 
laundress, executes her work with the utmost cheer- 
fulness and alacrity; in fact, from the commence- 
ment of her weekly task to its conclusion, her 
shining countenance is ‘as smiling as a basket of 
chips.’ She said to us, the otherday: ‘I nerer 
used such soap before. Blessed be the man who 
invented it!’ That the Cold Water Self-Washing 
Soap is altogether superior to anything of the kind 
ever introduced to the public, all will admit who 
give it a fair trial.” 


——- +o — 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 

“Buy your cage before you eatch your bird.” 
On this old adage Mrs. H. W. Beecher, writing for 
The Christian Union, says some very sensible things. 
Among them the following :— 

“ This old proverb sounds very wise, and if taken 
literally, may, for aught we know, be correct doe- 
trine; but when used as a warning, in the connec- 
tion which our friend suggests, we don’t more than 
half believe in it. We are no advocate for very 
long engagements, or unreasonably early marriages, 
but we do believe that the happiest marriages are 
of those between whom the love was early plighted, 
and that close observation will prove that such are 
the most likely to stand the test of time, and pass 
through the many rough and hazardous paths of 
married life with the most cheerful fortitude. 
Those who have delayed marriage till their habits 
have become too firmly established to yield kindly 
to another’s wishes or peculiarities, have not, we 
think, so sure a prospect of a pleasant and har- 
monious life.” 

She does not believe that an engagement should 
be protracted, after the lover has entered upon bis 
business or profession, until he has accumulated 
sufficient wealth to keep his bird in a golden cage. 

“Begin real life together. That is the true way, 
all the sweeter and happier if you begin small. 
The less style and display there is, the more time 
each will have to study the home-character of the 
one they have accepted as a companion for lift, 
and the better opportunity to learn easily how to 
‘bear and forbear,’ to tone down such peculiarities 
as are not conducive to mutual confidence and har- 
mony. In all characters there will be such peen- 
liarities—it is quite right there should be—but by 
carrying the same gentleness and courtesy into 
domestic life, which was so easily and naturally 
given in the days of courtship, yielding a little, 
‘giving up’ one to the other, the early wedded 
become assimilated, and find in their union an 
ever-increasing joy, which a later marriage, when 
the habits become fixed and unyielding, seldom 
realize.” 
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